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PENSIONS for Lay Workers— 


~ Benefits for Widows & Orphans 


Pensions and survivors’ bene- 
fits have today become quite 
as important a part of the 
terms of employment as sal- 
ary itself. The business world 
has already felt this new trend. 
It is becoming the increasing 
concern of vestries and other 
organizations of the Church 
employing paid lay workers. 

Responding to the many 
requests from Church organi- 
zations for guidance in meet- 
ing the problem, the Church 
Life Insurance Corporation 
has developed procedures, 
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specially adapted to the 
budgets of such organizations, 
whereby small, regular cash 
deposits will create the pool 
of capital needed to provide 
such benefits. 

Without this pool of capital 
the funding of ample benefits 
verges on the impossible in 
most Church organizations. 

If you face this problem in 
your parish or organization, 
for the few or for the many— 
or for yourself and your fam- 
ily alone—let Church Life 
help you find the answer. 


Who Serve The Church 


CHURCH ife ensumanes, 


Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N. Y. 


240 Years of Service 


Loshing Forward 


“To greet the unseen with a cheer” has been 
the constant aim of the Fund. During its 
240 years, it has seen changes and met new 
occasions with new programs. With its fi- 
nancial stability and its assured place— 
“Wirst in the hearts of the clergy”’—it will 
gain new fame by serving the present age. 
You may correspond confidently with: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Alexander Mackie, President 
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THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Epiphany Sunday, Jan. 6... The Con- 
version of Saint Paul, Jan. 25... The 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple: 
Feb 2: 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. 
sponsored by the Commission on Faith] 
and Order of the World Council off 
Churches. Jan. 18-25 . . . Church andi 
Economic Life Week, National Council ] 


of Churches. Jan. 20-26... Youth Week, 
sponsored by the United Christian 


Youth Movement. Theme: “Consider 7 


Your Call.” Jan. 27-Feb. 3: 


DIOCESAN 


Preaching Mission, Diocese of Georgia. || 


St. Thomas’ Church, Isle of Hope, and || 
St. Anne’s Church, Tifton. The Rev. | 


Roland F. Palmer of the Society of St 


John, Evangelist. During January . .. | 
Schools of Religion, Diocese of Dallas. | 


Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. St. Mat 
thew's Cathedral, and St. John's 
Church, respectively. Jan. 7-Feb. 1]... 


Layman’s Conference, Diocese of Dal- | 


las. Mineral Wells, Tex. Crazy Hotel. 


Jan. 11-13. . . Teacher Training Con- | 


ference, Roanoke, Va. St. John’s Church. 
Jan. 12... The Rhode Island Clericus, 
Pawtucket. St. Paul’s Church. Jan. 14 
; Clergy retreat and conference, 
Racine, Wis. DeKoven Foundation. Jan. 
14-18 .. . Teachers’ Work Shop, South- 
ern Convocation, Diocese of Easton. 
Snow Hill, Md. All Hallows Church, Jan. 
16... Assembly of the Daughters of the 
King, Diocese of Los Angeles. San 
Diego, Calif. Jan. 21 . Executive 
Board, Woman's Auxiliary of Virginia. 
Richmond. Roslyn. Jan. 22-23... Annual 
Convention, Diocese of Dallas. Dallas, 
Tex. St. Matthew's Cathedral. Jan. 23- 
24... Annual Convention, Diocese of 
Los Angeles. San Diego, Calif. Jan. 23- 
24... Leciure, Long Island’s Committee 
on Church Music, Church of the Ad- 
vent, Westbury, N. Y. Jan 23... 58rd 
Annual Council, Diocese of West Texas. 
Brownsville. Fort Brown Civic Center 
and Church of the Advent. Jan. 27-29 
.. . Annual meeting, Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of Florida. Jacksonville. Church of 
the Good Shepherd. Jan. 29-31 .. . Insti- 


tute on Christian Social Relations,’ 


Woman's Auxiliary of Virginia. Fred- 
ericksburg. St. George’s Church. Jan. 
30... Mid-winter Laymen’s Conference, 
Diocese of Virginia. Richmond. Roslyn. 
Feb. 2-3... Young Churchmen’s Con- 
ference, Diocese of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Natural Bridge. Feb. 2-3. 


RADIO 


The Episcopal Hour. Sundays, local 
stations. See newspaper for time and 
station... Dean Bartlett, the Very Rev. 
Julian C. Bartlett. NBC. San Francisco. 
Sunday, 9 a.m. ... Another Chance. 
Saturdays, local stations. Heard in 
some cities on other days. 
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Be Mary’s School, 2. eee cee 


J ing school in Tennessee, 
is in the throes of growing pains. Built in 1903, it is now in need 
of a larger dormitory (fifty girls were refused this year due to 
lack of space), a new library and a new auditorium. A new $170,000 
classroom building is currently under construction. 


Located on the Cumberland Plateau, 58 miles from Chattanooga, 
100 miles from Nashville and three miles from the University of 
the South, the school this year has an enrollment of 56 students. 
To this are added 13 teachers and five Sisters of Saint Mary. The 
total comprises the Saint Mary’s family—an integral unit of which 
each girl becomes a part on her arrival. Teachers and Sisters strive 
to discover the abilities of each new girl and develop her gifts 
to the glory of God. Time is no factor. The student and her problems 
come first. 


Saint Mary’s offers both a College Preparatory and a General 
course. There is a four year course in the Bible, and each girl 
must know the Office of Instruction before she graduates. The 
Music Department offers Glee Club, piano, voice and music appre- 
ciation, Dramatics, dancing instruction, speech, horseback riding 
(coupled with lessons in saddling and care uf the mounts), cheer- 
leading and athletics fill out the program. 


Saturdays bring picnics, late-morning, informal breakfasts and 
evening social programs. 


The girls sing the 10 A.M. service on Sunday in the school 
chapel—open at all times for prayer. The third Sunday of each 
month they attend the University chapel. 


The photo (above) is a camera view of school life. For a 
real-life look, pay us a call. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


A Dance Olass — 1956 


Homespun Yarns 
by Grace Anthony ! 
{ 


La Monga 


In my childhood we called it La Grippe 
In Puerto Rico, it was known as Lag 
Monga. Nowadays, it’s simply—a virus. q 
still call it La Monga, though. The na 
has a sorrowful sort of run-down sounds 
most appropriate to the disease, whatever: 
it is, that ails you. 

You were all right when you went ‘ 
bed, but you wake up in the morning with: 
a headache, or maybe you just start to: 
ache all over. You fry an egg for break- 
fast, and the sight of it makes you turn’ 
green, so you feed it to the cat. Coffee 
tastes like mud, and you end up by eating 
three aspirin and yelling at the children 
—a thing you’d vowed you’d never do. 
You begin to sneeze, and when you look: 
in the mirror, you expect to see an owl... 
Your head feels enormous and your voice ’ 
seems to belong to somebody else. At this ; 
point either you take to your bed, call the : 
doctor and eat anti-biotics, or keep to your * 
feet and try to carry on. Either way, you 
feel about the same, but the second is. 
cheaper. 

Then one day you imagine you are feel- 
ing better. You can really begin to catch 
up on things, you think. But when you 
start catching up, you find that there’s 
nothing in the world that waits as patient- 
ly as housework. It not only waits, it mul-_ 
tiplies. The laundry basket is a growing - 
mountain of skirts, waiting to be ironed. 
Dust kittens under the bed have grown 
into full-sized cats. You dampen five 
skirts, but before you’ve finished ironing 
two, you are lying on the couch and won- 
dering if you used too many nosedrops, or 
are you just plain dying? 

Somehow, you manage to keep the fam- 
ily fed and out of the rectory as much as 
possible. And you try not to snap at 
parishioners who telephone. When you do 
venture out, you feel weak and old, and 
rather like a public nuisance. Onions are 
the only thing you can taste, and you load 
them into everything you cook until the 
family complains. 

The days pass, and so, of course, does 
La Monga. A morning comes when you 
wake and find you can breathe again— 
even with your mouth closed. You sham- 
poo you hair, powder your nose and skip 
out to market with lovely plans for a 
really succulent dinner for tonight. 


Start the year right 


Subscribe to 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other week) 
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CHRISTIANS AND A WORLD IN 
TURMOIL—II 


What is the Christian answer to our contemporary 


“ confusion? In our last column we faced some of the 


difficulties in the path of any clear answer to such a 


‘} question. In the past Christians have often felt they 


knew God’s Will in terms of the events in which they 


‘| participated. The people of the Bible believed in a God 


of History. None of the vicissitudes of history could 
| shake their confidence. The Crusaders, although often 
| driven by unworthy motives, could still belive that what 
_ they did was God’s Will. At the turn of this century 
our fathers naively accepted a doctrine of automatic 
progress which lured them on with visions of a Utopia 
just beyond the horizon. We can never accept these 
answers uncritically again, nor is it clear that we should. 
But Christians somehow must rediscover the Bible view 
of history and re-kindle something of the Crusader’s 
zeal and also possess a vision of a goal to be reached for, 
even if it is beyond history. The concept of the Kingdom 
of God must become real to us again if we are to be 
worthy of the present challenge. 

We begin our search for Christian answers by facing 
the questions honestly. This is not an ideal world. Every 
aspect of it is colored by human sin and distorted by 
' arrogance and pride. We need not look for a perfect 
solution; none can be had in a world so twisted and 
broken by selfishness. 


We Are a Fallen Race 


First of all, therefore, we may have to begin by recog- 
nizing that there is no absolute Christian answer to the 
problems of our present world. It is true that “if every- 
one followed the golden rule” it would be a better world. 
But the cold fact is that everyone doesn’t and it is un- 
realistic to expect them to. We are a fallen race. No 
country is absolutely right and no nation is altogether 
wrong. One of the tragedies of Mr. Eden’s position in 
Britain is that he has no moral defense for his action 
in Egypt. He can only tell his people that what he did 
was for their “self interest”. If self preservation is the 
only law of life, Marxian economic theory is vindicated 
and there will have to be class war and international 
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war to the end of time. This may be our fate but it 
doesn’t have to be. In the meantime, we can see the re- 
sults of our sin in the simple fact that all we “like sheep 
have gone astray.” 


The Need for Repentance 


This should lead us to a second step, repentance. If 
ever we are to be part of God’s answer we must admit 
that we are also part of his problem. Our bishops have 
reminded us that “self-righteous people are hard and 
blind.” How easy it is for us to condemn Britain and 
France and fail to recognize our part in creating the 
situation they set out to correct. As the situation in the 
Middle East developed we fled from our responsibility 
and were content to discuss rather than to act. Our 
Western Allies view our policy as a dilly dallying one, 
with Mr. Dulles as “a presiding prevaricator always 
playing for time while time itself was running out.” 
During this time of much talking and no action the 
United Nations had over 200 discussions and resolutions 
on the Middle East without any significant result. 

In our more critical moods we should ask ourselves 
what we would have done had our own interests in the 
Panama Canal been threatened. It is only in such honest 
facing of facts and in patient efforts to understand that 
we can restore the broken unity of the West. Our 
bishops, in their recent statement, remind us again that 
the relationship of “mutual respect and trust must be 
strengthened in the free world, or comfort will be given 
to world Communism, and the hope of mankind dark- 
ened. Without humility, based upon our common need 
for forgiveness, that relationship and understanding are 
impossible.” 


Above Selt-Interest 


A third step we must take is to commit ourselves to 
a conscious effort to rise above self-interest. Few nations 
ever have, except in their own rationalizations. But this 
is a great moment in our history. It could be one of the 
decisive points in all history. We have been blessed as 
no nation has ever been blessed, far beyond anything 
we could have deserved. Our nation was born in a revo- 
lution, in a struggle for freedom against every form of 
colonialism and imperialism. We are the natural cham- 
pions of the free world and of every race which struggles 
for independence. At this point in history we can bridge 
the great chasm of bitterness between the East and the 
West by making it clear to Nasser and Nehru and all 
their friends that we are on the side of freedom uncon- 
ditionally. 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


The Atlantic community of nations, America and 
Western Europe, is like an island, less than half a billion 
people, surrounded by more than a billion people whose 
lives have scarcely been touched by the material bene- 
fits of 20th century civilization. Still in the so-called 
“free world”, outside Russia and her satellites, there are 
a billion people living with half the diet, a 10th of the 
doctors, a 10th of the schools, and a 10th of the income 
that are standard in the U. S. 

We did not create this condition and we do not “owe 
the world a living.” There is no legal obligation that we 
should do a thing about all this. But from the point of 
view of our own self interest, there are many reasons 
why we should. The economic help we give to under- 
developed countries will make them active trading part- 
ners rather than beggars for our help (which we have 
been giving free). It will also create and strengthen 
markets for the goods we produce and thus support our 
expanding economy. It will help to develop further re- 
sources for the primary materials needed for our own 
industry. And finally it will promote peace and stability 
in the world and help us “win friends and influence 
people”. These are good reasons, but not good enough 
for Christians. 

At this moment in history we can pray for the grace 
really to rise above self-interest. If we all could see the 
poverty of Egypt we would understand why Nasser must 
build the high dam at Aswan. Along the slender green 
ribbon which is the Nile River live nearly 23 million 
people. Beyond the river the pathless desert. stretches 
to the East and to the West. For centuries the river has 
fought the desert on behalf of the people. Time and 
again the desert has won. Now there is a chance for the 
river to win, at long last, and with this victory to bring 
a new life to this ancient land. We must help, not for 
our own sakes, but if we may say so, without piosity— 
for Christ’s sake. 


A New American Policy 


Our American foreign policy is turning into a new 
and perhaps glorious direction. Out of our vascillation 
and uncertainty, we have—as it were—stumbled into a 
new path. It is encouraging to see Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self take the lead again. From Britain we have a letter to 


the editor of one of England’s great journals which says: 
“Virtually every informed British observer in the Asian- 
African world now appreciates the crucial importance 
of America’s holding on to the political life-line to the 
East. In the words of one of our correspondents in Asia, 
‘the future of Asian democracy now lies in Washing- 
ton’s hands’ ”. 

If we fail in this, we shall, in effect, hand the Middle 
East and Asia over to the Communists. It is too soon to 
tell the outcome. From a letter written by a journalist 
friend in Cairo we learn that Nasser, despite all he may 
say in public, is really looking to the United States and 
specifically to President Eisenhower for help and guid- 
ance rather than to the men of the Kremlin. 


It will be a great day for the world if America can 
really become the recognized champion of the little 
people, the backward people, the almost hopeless people 
of the earth. We can be worthy of such a challenge only 
if the “religious revival” so talked about in our country 
takes a new life and is activated in terms of social and 
political ideals. 

The people of Europe and Asia have almost lost hope; 
millions of them have. America has an abundance of this 
commodity which she can share with the world. 


Thomas Hardy describes in a poem how, in the twi- 
light of a dreary afternoon, suddenly a thrush on a 
branch above his head burst into ecstatic song. And, the 
poet said: 


“T could but think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed hope of which he knew 
And I was unaware.” 

The Christian world, and America—if and when she 
speaks as a Christian nation—has such a hope. It is 
anchored in the great pre-suppositions of our Faith, 
upon which our fathers founded this nation. But these 
blessings we enjoy under God and this hope we possess 
through His Grace are for all people. And it is with all 
His Gifts we, as individuals and we as a nation, can keep 
these blessings and this hope only when we give them 
away. It is this paradox which alone makes sense in a 
broken world, that “he who would find his life must 
lose it.” W. S. Ls 


Nasser’s Dream: Artist’s conception of the proposed high dam at Aswan. 
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the Good Chaplain . . 
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> In the Nation’s Capital last month, the dis- 
imissal of a professed atheist from the George 
) Washington University faculty touched off a 
} wave of pulpit pronouncements. The Rev. A. 
» Powell Davies, a Unitarian, chided the Univer- 
i sity’s policy and declared non-believers should 
tbe kept around if only to “keep the theists step- 
| ping lively.” He asked: “What kind of God could 
*he be who needs security measures to protect 
f him?” The Rev. Frank W. Blackwelder, rector of 
All Souls Episcopal Church, retorted: “It is per- 
}fectly absurd to contend that religion should 
‘not be protected from the atheists. God needs 
» defenders to see that in every open mind God 
i has a chance.” The Rev. Charles Kean, rector of 
} Epiphany Church, said the real issue was what 
| kind of God faculty members should believe in. 
* “Believing or dis-believing without definition 
) means nothing,” he said. He said there was not 
| much difference between the atheist, who can 
‘see no importance in human existence, and the 
) professed Christian who may not really care for 
) his students as persons and whose words, there- 
(fore, mean nothing. 


+ ® Hobart and William Smith Colleges in Geneva, 
.N. Y., received a gift of $100,000 last month to 
} help complete a new science building. The Rev. 
' Dr. Louis M. Hirshson, President of the colleges, 
| indicated the gift had been made anonymously 
but that it had come through the interest of Pre- 
\ siding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. Hobart Col- 
1 lege is the oldest college in the United States 
+ associated with the Episcopal Church. 


) & Two recent appointments show how important 
‘ the Church considers its work with college stu- 
/ dents: William Stringfellow is the Diocese of 
| New York’s representative working with law 
|} students and faculty at New York University 
and Columbia. He’s a lay member of the Group 
| Ministry of the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
»where he works as a lawyer. Meanwhile, the 
Diocese of Newark has called on the Rev. James 
L. Gill, vicar of St. Matthew’s Church, Paramus, 
to be its representative in work with the faculty 
and graduate students of Rutgers University, 
' Newark College of Engineering and New Jersey 
' State Teachers College. Both appointments were 
-made possible by special grants from the Church 
Society for College Work. 
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‘THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Milwaukee: ‘O Come, O Come, Emmanuel’ . . 


. Los Angeles: The Memorial For 


. Report On Giving: $3-Billion For Religion . . . The 
Theists Strike Back In Washington . . . 


The Commandments: A Spiritual Torch? 


& “O come, O come, Emmanuel, and rescue cap- 
tive Israel.” The words of the familiar Advent 
hymn hit the Rev. Victor Bolle rather personally 
recently. Enroute to call on a parishioner, the 
45-year-old rector of Christ Church, Whitefish 
Bay, Wis., was trapped in a Milwaukee hotel ele- 
vator for nearly an hour. A short circuit had 
started a small fire in the main control panel. 
With the help of firemen and a broom handle, 
Fr. Bolle escaped. During his imprisonment, he 
said, he thought about the series of Advent talks 
he planned to give, based on seasonal hymns. 
The one that kept running through his mind 
was, “O come, O come, Emmanuel...” 


> After his army service, Chaplain Robert M. 
Crane had hoped to do missionary work in Korea 
and Japan. But the 35-year-old priest from the 
Diocese of Los Angeles was killed in action in 
Korea in 1952. His missionary hopes, however, 
were not forgotten. For the past three years 
diocesan young people have washed cars, or- 
ganized benefits, done housecleaning and other 
chores to raise funds for the Chaplain Crane 
Memorial Chapel in the Diocese of Tohuku, Japan. 
Douglas Williams of Oxnard, Calif., diocesan 
president of the House of Young Churchmen, 
presented a $5,300 check to Shideru Nakamura, 
Consul General of Japan in Los Angeles, during 
the 1956 annual Bishop’s Ball. Mr. Nakamura 
also received a $300 check for the Bishop Stevens 
Memorial Fund set up by the Diocesan Girls 
Friendly Society. This money will aid GFS work 
in the Diocese of Kobe. 


® Record generosity: Americans are giving 
more than $3-billion annually for religious pur- 
poses, reports the American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel. It said 1955 estimates in- 
dicate a total religious giving of $3,120,878,358 
—about a 10 per cent increase over 1954. As re- 
ported by the National Council of Churches, 
Protestant giving in 1955 was $1,842,592,260. 
The Fund-Raising Association puts all other re- 
ligious giving at $1,278,286,098. Close to one- 
fifth of all this giving, it said, is going into con- 
struction or rehabilitation of church buildings. 
It expects assets of religious organizations in the 
country to show an increase of more than $600- 
million in 1956. 


pm A New York City clergyman calls the film 
The Ten Commandments, a “caricature of 
fundamentalism at its worst.” The Ten Com- 
mandments were recited in full during Advent 
Sunday Services at St. George’s Church. Then 
the Rev. Edward O. Miller, rector, began his 
sermon. The Hollywood version, he said, pre- 
sents the Decalogue as cut verbatum into stone 
tablets by “a sort of spiritual acetylene torch” 
instead of as the product of the “thrilling, cen- 
turies-old struggle and yearning of mankind for 
moral uprightness.”’ He deplored the fundamen- 
talist “disregard for Biblical scholarship.” The 
Ten Commandments, he said, did not come to 
man as a “theatrical bolt from the blue.” Mr. 
Miller challenged the picture’s claim that the 
Commandments were the “most significant 
story.” While significant, he said, the story is 
secondary to Christ. 


& Looking ahead: St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
England, has released the 1957 faculty roster for 
its International Summer Courses. Two Ameri- 
can Clergy are included. The Rey. Richard B. 
Stott, Episcopal Chaplain at Cornell University, 
will teach a course in evangelism in parish and 
university. The Rev. Alden Drew Kelly, sub- 
warden of St. Augustine’s and former Dean of 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, will 
teach a course on pastoral counseling. 


& Dr. John Mackay, president of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, called on churchmen last 
month to aim toward re-establishing contact 
with Christians in Communist China. He noted 
that contact had been made with Christians in 
Russia and some of the satellite nations, but so 
far nothing had been done about China. “It is ab- 
solutely imperative that this be done,” he told a 
joint assembly of the Divisions of Home Mis- 
sions and Christian Life and Work of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Indianapolis. He 
said that Christians dare not, “in loyalty to the 
mandate of Jesus Christ,” accept the U. S. Gov- 
ernment ban on visiting fellow Christians in 
China. He said they cannot regard as ultimate and 
permanently authoritative any governmental edict 
“that would force them to accept a situation 
which violates their Christian conscience and 
the eternal imperative of Christian love.’ 


& Residents of the Knoxyille-Clinton area of 
East Tennessee were signing a Declaration of 
Conscience last month, condemning the violation 
of “human dignity in Hungary and East Tennes- 
see.” The Declaration was sponsored by the 
Knoxville Ministerial Association. the local 
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Round Table of the National Conference of 


Christians and Jews, and the United Church — 


Women. It specifically referred to violence at 


Clinton over the integration of the city’s high 
school. The Declaration coupled “denials of hu- 
man rights in our own back yard” with “similar 
brutal denial of inalienable rights of the people 
of Hungary.” 


> The Very Rev. James Pike, Dean of New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine, last 
month drew a bead on American foreign policy— 
or the lack of it. This nation, he told the Amer- 
ican Christian Palestine Committee, has ‘no 
policy whatever” in the Middle East. He said the 
United States should go to the United Nations 
with “thought out proposals and policy” instead 
of “temporary ideas” and good will. He criticized 


fl 


some American groups who, he said, had ‘“im- — 


plicitly encouraged” the Hungarian Revolt. “I’m 
not saying the Hungarians shouldn’t be free, 
and I’m not suggesting we should go to war to 
free them,” the Dean said. “I am saying it is im- 
moral to encourage people and then, when they 
rise, have no policy except to say, ‘God bless you, 


we'll pray for you’.” He said American people 


were not keeping informed about foreign policy. . 


For this, he laid partial blame on the Churches, 
which he said should stop shirking their moral 
duty of keeping people informed about interna- 
tional events. 


Ticking it Off ... 


The Rev. William G. Wright, Director of Na- 
tional Council’s Home Department, is making a 
speedy recovery from a recent illness which had 
him hospitalized for a while... Saint Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Harrisburg, Pa., has opened its new 
cathedral house which provides facilities for 
both parish activities and diocesan offices. Bish- 
op John T. Heistand and Dean Howard G. Clark 
have already moved in... A carved stone from 
the original 15th Century Cathedral in Man- 
chester, England, will be placed in a chapel to 
be built for a new mission in Manchester, Md. 
The mission’s present home is a pre-fab build- 
ing, provided by a layman, Gordon Cabe. The 
Rev. Austin F. Schildwachter, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Westminster, is the 
Mission’s vicar . . . The Diocese of Connecticut’s 


Children’s Advent Offering, along with the Ad- | 


vent Corporate Communion Offering, will be. 
used this year to build another of the diocese’s | 
apartment dwellings for retired clergy and their | 


wives. One such apartment is already con- 
structed. 
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Feast of the Epiphany 
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1956: The Things That Can Happen in a Year 


_ “Outreach” is a technical word, us- 
tually confined to round-table discus- 
“sions on evangelism. 

- Yet, in its broadest sense, it is any- 
Tthing but academic. It means bring- 
Sing the Gospel to bear on human 
Jaffairs .. . meeting the events of his- 
‘tory with the message of Christ. 

i During 1956, the Churches of 
?Christendom reached out over great 
4 distances and spoke to a multitude of 
i problems: the Arab-Israeli conflict 
in the Middle East, the victims of the 
suppressed Hungarian revolt, segre- 
) gation in South Africa and the United 
+ States, the status of Christian bodies 
* behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 


‘| Communicants 
Baptisms 


) | Confirmations 
(Including Received) 


Church School Pupils 
Ordinations (Priests) 
Ordinations (Deacons) 
Clergy : 
*Parishes and Missions 


| **Total Income 


Church Members (Baptized Persons) 


Church ‘Reached Out’ to the Refugees of Europe and Mideast . 
Meets Behind Iron Curtain . 


and the plight of the displaced person 
everywhere. 

As 1956 drew to a close, the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches, meeting in Los Angeles, 
had this to say about two of the 
world’s trouble spots: 

“When the military situation is 
stabilized in the Middle East, we urge 
vigorous concerted efforts by the 
United States along with other coun- 
tries through the United Nations to- 
ward just and durable... settlements. 

“We welcome the United Nations 
action condemning the use of Soviet 
military forces to suppress the efforts 
of the Hungarian people to reassert 


ANOTHER YEAR BRINGS NEW FIGURES ON CHURCH GROWTH 


Reported.in 1956 Reported in 1955 _—_— Increase or Decrease : 
3,114,623 3,013,570 +101,053 i 
1,922,920 1,865,915 457,005 1 

121,586 (21-373 oe | 

119,323 113,443 45,880 
761,120 696,028 +65,092 
409 354 £55 
392 415 5 
7,884 7,573 ai] 

7,224 8,053 829 | 

$118,277,838.41 $131,354,945.37 ~~ —$13,077 106.96 


. . Bishop Sherrill Joins Mission to Moscow 


.. The WCC 


their rights, demanding the with- | 
drawal of Soviet forces, arranging || 
for relief measures for the people in | | 
Hungary and for refugees, and re- ||| 
questing the admission of United © 
Nations observers.” 

Thus NCC’s 250-member General — 
Board, representing an organization — 
of 30 major Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox church bodies, approved a } 
telegram sent Nov. 15 to President | | 
Eisenhower by NCC’s president, Dr. | 
Eugene Carson Blake. 

The Council also set the wheels in | 
motion for economic aid to the politi- |. 
cal victims. A goal of $2,000,000 was | 
set for an emergency drive to aid ANG 


ee a eee 
*Figures shown for 1956 do not include unorganized missions because of frequent changes in situations. 


**Figures reported in 1956 do not include the proceeds of the sale or redemption of investments or from} «| 
the sale of land, buildings, or other assets. 
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At the WCC meeting, Bishops Sherrill 


Hungarian and Egyptian war evacu- 
ees, with the funds to be channelled 
through Church World Service, the 
NCC relief arm, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees. 

The Episcopal Church accepted a 
goal of $80,000 as its share in the 
CWS and WCC refugee relief cam- 
paign, and announced it would re- 
settle 700 Hungarian refugees of the 
21,500 to be accepted in the U. S. 

Looking at the total refugee prob- 
lem, member churches of the Church 
World Service had, as of Nov. 1, re- 
settled 14,217 displaced persons 
throughout the world. The Episcopal 
Church had taken care of 2,182, or 
about 1,000 families, and expected to 
handle another 1,000 families before 
the expiration of the Refugee Relief 
Act. 

Among the British churchmen ousted 
from the troubled Middle East was the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis F. Johnston, An- 
glican Bishop in Egypt. He and the Very 
Rey. Arthur L. Burrell, provost of All 
Saints Cathedral, Cairo, were handed 
expulsion orders on Nov. 12. Bishop 
Johnston reported that he was never 
given any official reason for being ex- 
pelled. 


urch reached out in 1956, bringing the 
and Christian charity to those who 
1 it most. The ministry to the armed 
was exemplified by the visit of Western 


e 


and Ting got their heads together, while (at right) Charles Taft got in some fishing. 


The expulsions followed British and 
French armed intervention in the Arab- 
Israeli border clashes. 

NCC’s Dr. Blake found a “hopeful 
sign” in a response of Metropolitan 
Nicolai of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The NCC president had urged the Rus- 
sian prelate to condemn the Soviet vio- 
lence in Hungary and support the peo- 
ple’s desire for freedom. 

The requested condemnation was not 
forthcoming, but Nicolai assured the 
NCC that the Russian Church had given 
material aid to the Hungarian victims 
and that he was praying for a “just 
solution” in the Middle East. Dr. Blake 
noted that Nicolai’s message was the 
first between American and Russian 
churches in an international crisis since 
the Communists came to power. 

A leading figure in the fight against 
apartheid (segregation) in South 
Africa, the Rev. Trevor Huddleston, 
of the Anglican Community of the 
Resurrection, lectured widely in the 
United States before his return to 
Britain to become a Master of Novices 
at CSR’s mother house in Mirfield. 
He was recalled in 1955 after becom- 
ing the center of much Church-State 
wrangling over segregation in South 
Africa. A sidelight of his visit in this 
country was the presentation of a 


New York’s Bishop Scaife (first picture, left) 
to Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland, 
where he confirmed 18 American airmen. At 
home and abroad, the Church shared its 


golden horn by Louis 
Armstrong, Negro jazz musician. The 


horn was for a boys’ band the Angli- | 
can priest had formed in Johannes- : 
burg. On his return to England, the : 


author of Naught for Your Comfort, 
a book outlining the racial picture in 
South Africa, urged the expulsion of 


the Union of South Africa from the : 


British Commonwealth. 


The National Council of Churches | 


Yearbook put Church membership 
past the 100 million mark for the first 


time in U. S. history, with 1955 fig- — 


ures set at 100,162,529, compared 
with 97,482,611 for 1954. 

Church construction increased by 
leaps and bounds. As of Dec. 1, some 
$700,000,000 worth of new church edi- 
fices had been erected, compared with 


$672,000,000 on the same date a year | 


ago. The 1957 total, government ex- 


perts predicted, would exceed $875,- 


000,000. 

The World Council of Churches 
held two major meetings, among sun- 
dry smaller ones, during 1956. The 
WCC executive committee met in Aus- 
tralia for the first official ecumenical 
gathering ever held in the southern 
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“Satchmo” 


hemisphere. In July, the WCC divi- 


resources with refugees, like the little: 
the Austrian refugee camp (second pc 
and the newly arrived Greek family in | 
Pointe, Mich. (third). The Indian Anr 


sions and departments met in Herre- 
jnalb, Germany, to be followed by a 
)meeting of the world organization’s 
) Central Committee in Matrahaza, 
Hungary, 50 miles from Budapest. 
Officially representing the Episco- 
| pal Church at the Central Committee 
! meeting were Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop Angus 
| Dun, of Washington, and Charles P. 
) Taft, Mayor of Cincinnati. 
| Among significant reports given at 


} 


' the Central Committee meeting was 


that of Bishop K. H. Ting, of the 
| Chinese Anglican Church, who came 
| as an observer. He spoke of freedom 
) of worship under constitutional guar- 
4 antee, the right to print and distrib- 
+ ute literature without censorship, and 
| the opportunities afforded for self- 
» administration, self-support and self- 
propagation since the Chinese church- 
#es were divorced from foreign 
i missionary influence and funds. 
_ The Chinese bishop pointed out that 
' the churches were well aware that 
they existed under an openly atheistic 
) government, but he called the atheism 
/ a guarantee “‘that we know where we 
) stand and have no illusions.” 
' Although many churchmen dis- 
} agree with the Chinese bishop’s esti- 
| mate, the Rt. Rev. Roland O. Hall, 
) Anglican Bishop of Hong Kong, who 
| paid a three-week summer visit be- 
‘hind the Bamboo Curtain, reported: 
“So far as I could judge, there is 
‘religious freedom in China. The 
' Church is growing vigorously and is 
“not suffering from any obstacles...” 
By year’s end, an Australian An- 
' glican delegation, led by the Primate, 
‘the Most Rev. Howard W. K. Mowll, 
' Archbishop of Sydney, had responded 
' to an invitation from the Chung Hua 
/ Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic 
' Church in China) to pay a call. 


Archbishop Mowll was at one time 
a bishop in the Holy Catholic Church 
in China, being in charge of the Dio- 
cese of West China. 

In the face of government-backed 
Roman Catholic oppression of Protes- 
tant minorities in Spain, Dr. Santos 
Molina, of Seville, was consecrated 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of Spain by the Rt. Rev. James 
McCann of the Church of Ireland. 
Two American Episcopal bishops— 
the late Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler of 
Minnesota, then Bishop-in-Charge of 
the Convocation of American Church- 
es in Europe, and the Rt. Rev. Regi- 
nald Mallett of Northern Indiana— 
assisted. Bishop Molina, called by the 
Roman Church ‘a renegade monk,” 
once spent a year in jail for his de- 
fiance of the Franco regime. 

News-wise, the Episcopal Church 
in the United States kept itself in 
the forefront during 1956. 

Its Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, made two forays 
behind the Iron Curtain. As noted, he 
represented the Episcopal Church at 
the Central Committee meeting of the 
World Council of Churches in Hun- 
gary, July 28-Aug. 5. From March 
9-22, he accompanied an NCC delega- 
tion to Moscow. It was the start of a 
two-way visit between Russian and 
American churchmen. 

The delegation found that a “tem- 
porary accommodation” had _ been 
worked out between Church and State 
in Russia, but the price paid for the 
Church’s freedom was a high one: 
apparent acceptance at full value of 
the official Communist line. 

At a House of Bishops meeting, 
Nov. 12-18, at Pocono Manor, Pa., 
approval was obtained for further 
missionary extension in Latin Amer- 


ed to receive much-needed attention les, by Dean Scovil, and at right, Bishop 
lhe Church, both of a spiritual and ma- Sherrill makes his first visit to the colorful 
nature. Below, left, Indian children are Niobrara Convocation at the Rosebud Indian 
ed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Ange- Reservation in South Dakota. 


ica. The bishops voted to set up a new 
missionary district that would com- 
prise the Republics of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. 

Guatemala, E] Salvador and Hon- 
duras were accepted from the juris- 
diction of the Church of England. 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica will be 
transferred from the American Epis- 
copal Missionary District of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The Rev. Raymond G. Ferris, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Nashville, - 
Tenn., was elected bishop of the new 
district, but declined. 

In another episcopal election, the 
Rev. Norman Foote, director of the 
Church’s national Town and Country 
Institute, was chosen successor to the 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Rhea, Bishop of 
Idaho, who retired Nov. 12. 

Announced at the bishops’ meeting 
was the receipt of a $1 million gift 
by the Episcopal Church Foundation 
from an anonymous donor. 

The Church turned the pages of its 
history books during 1956 and made 
plans for the 1957 Jamestown (Va.) 
Festival, marking the 350th anniver- 
sary of the first permanent English 
settlement in America and the first 
Anglican service of Holy Communion 
held on the Eastern shore of the New 
World. (Francis Drake held one ear- 
lier in California, but pulled up an- 
chor and didn’t stay.) By year’s end, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
accepted an invitation to be present. 
Other invitations had gone to Queen 
Elizabeth II] and the Bishop of 
London. 

The problem of relationships with 
other Church bodies concerned the 
Episcopal Church during the year. A 
proposal in 1955 that the Methodist 
Church accept consecration of its 
bishops into the historic episcopate 
as a first step towards inter-com- 
munion was answered by the 1956 
Quadrennial Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church by a cross-consecration 
proposal. The Methodists, it appeared, 
were unwilling to accept the doctrinal 
necessity of Episcopal consecration 
without an opportunity to retaliate. 

By far the most dramatic step in 
inter-Church relations was taken 
when a delegation from the Episcopal 
Church, acting under authority of 
General Convention, paid an exten- 
sive visit to the Church of South 
India to study its organization, doc- 
trine and liturgy with an eye towards 
establishing an official ecclesiastical 
relationship. 

The delegation was scheduled to 
deliver its report to the Joint Com- 


THEY WERE IN THE NEWS 


Gen. Maitland left a distinguished avi- 
ation career to become a priest . 


“Grand Rapids A erald 


Father Huddleston (with Louis Arm- 
strong) stumped the United States. . . 
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mission on Ecumenical Relations in 
January, 1957. 

The delegation consisted of Bishop 
Norman S. Binsted, of the Philip- 
pines, chairman; Bishop Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, of Missouri; the Rev. 
John V. Butler, of Princeton, N. J.; 
the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Clifford More- 
house, active layman and publisher, 

Besides adopting a record-breaking 
$6,666,562 budget at its February 
meeting, National Council drew a 
bead on race relations through a state- 
ment of its Bi-Racial Committee. 

The statement set “free access to 
all institutions” as an ultimate goal 
and said in part: 

“The Church should not only insure 
to members of all races full and free 
participation in worship everywhere; 
she should also stand for fair and full 
access to educational, social and health 
services, and for equal economic op- 
portunities without compromise, self- 
consciousness or apologies.” 

Many diocesan convocations quick- 
ly rallied to the national stand, with 
some of the most forthright state- 
ments coming from Bishops Edwin 
A. Penick, of North Carolina, and 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Jr., of At- 
lanta. South Carolina, while not 
standing in the way of congregations 
voluntarily desiring integration, took 
strong exception to the charge that 
segregation was ‘un-Christian.” 

In Mansfield, Texas, and Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., two Episcopal priests 
found themselves in the thick of 
things racially as Negroes attempted 
to enter segregated schools under the 
protection of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision. 

The Rey. Donald W. Clark, vicar of 
St. Timothy’s Mission, Fort Worth, 
found himself facing an angry mob 


In the race issue, Messrs. Kershaw (left) and Clark had courage of conviction. 


when he called for “Christian action” 
to combat the opposition of aroused 
townspeople seeking to prevent the 
admission of Negroes to Mansfield’s 
white high school. 


The Rev. Robert E. Gribbin, Jr., 


Episcopal chaplain at the University — 
of Alabama, saw first-hand the vio- | 
lence that accompanied the much- | 
publicized Autherine Lucy case. He 
attempted at several points to mollify — 


the mob, having only limited success 
and that with the students them- 
selves. 

In a somewhat different context, 
the Rev. Alvin L. Kershaw, former 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, broke into the headlines 


when an invitation to address a Re- | 


ligious Emphasis Week at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi was cancelled 
when it was discovered he was a mem- 
ber of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


Mr. Kershaw, now studying at Har- . 


vard University under theologian 
Paul Tillich, became a “celebrity” in 
1955 when his knowledge of jazz won 
him $32,000 on TV’s $64,000 Ques- 
tion. The invitation ruckus developed 
when it was reported he intended to 
give a share of his winnings to the 
NAACP. He denied the report, but 
listed the NAACP among organiza- 
tions he had been in the custom of 
supporting. 

The Church School Missionary Of- 
fering for 1956 went to Liberia, the 
Church’s work among the Indians of 
South Dakota and work in the Mis- 
sionary District of Spokane. 


In an interview with ECnews, Dr. 
Vine V. Deloria, a Sioux Indian who 
is now assistant secretary in National 
Council’s Division of Domestic Mis- 
sions, presented some insights on the 
Indian problem. 

The fear was expressed that the 
federal government, after a history 
of poor treatment of the Indian, may 
now be trying to push him too fast 
into integration with the white man. 

The relocation policy, aimed at get- 
ting the Indian off the reservation 
and into the cities, has the advan- 
tage of temporary subsidization. But, 
according to Dr. Deloria, it thrusts 
the Indian into an environment he is 
unaccustomed to, and means for many 
an abrupt jump from the Stone Age 
into the Machine Age. 


The answer? To “teach” the Indian | 


rather than “serve” him; to enable 
him to understand the benefits he is 


being given, and, if he has no desire _ 


to leave the reservation, to help him. 


build an economy on the reservations 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler 


» through ranching, agriculture, dairy- 
/ ing and lumbering. 

The report of a missionary on fur- 
| lough from service in Japan helped 
» focus attention at the year’s end on 
the Far East. 
| In another HCnews interview, the 
| Rev. William D. Eddy saw the Epis- 
' copal Church as having “an open 
) door” in Japan and urged more finan- 
cial support. He expressed disappoint- 
ment over a cut-back in the mission- 
-ary budget for Japan. He stated that 
although the Episcopal Church had 
} put $2 million into Japan since the 

war, other Churches had put in $20 
_ million or more. 

The Episcopal Church was not with- 
‘out its purple headlines during 1956. 
| Mostly they concerned the Rev. Wil- 
‘liam Howard Melish, supply priest of 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and 
) his running battle with Bishop James 
P. DeWolfe, Long Island diocesan. 
The battle had gone on for seven 
j years, ever since Holy Trinity’s rec- 
‘tor, Dr. John Howard Melish, re- 
/signed rather than dismiss his son 
‘from the assistantship of the church 
| because of his alleged Communist ac- 
| tivities. 

In January of this year, the Holy 
)Trinity vestry voted an ouster and 
/elected the Rev. Irving S. Pollard, as- 
/sistant at St. Bartholomew’s, N. Y., 
‘as rector. Dr. Pollard declined, but 
not before Holy Trinity had become 
the scene of competing services, held 
on Jan. 15. Mr. Melish and a tem- 
porary appointee of the bishop, the 
Rev. Robert K. Thomas, both held 
forth from the Holy Trinity chancel, 
jeach trying to make himself heard 
above the other. Mr. Thomas finally 
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Deceased 


The Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin 


” 


left, calling the service a “mockery. 

The reason for Mr. Melish’s ob- 
durateness: the ouster, he claimed, 
was illegal; a quorum was lacking. 

Taken to the civil courts, the issue, 
in two separate decisions, was decided 
in favor of Mr. Melish. Injunctions 
against him were denied. 

The vestry, through the year, had 
chosen two more rectors—the Rev. 
George W. Barnes, of St. Thomas 
Church, Hollywood, Calif., and the 
Rev. Dr. Herman S. Sidener, of Gar- 
den City, L. I., who was instituted by 
Bishop DeWolfe. The institution 
proved meaningless, since a court rul- 
ing declared Dr. Sidener’s election 
invalid. 

The end of the year found Mr. 
Melish, who had been awarded an In- 
ternational Peace Prize by the Com- 
munist-dominated World Peace Coun- 
cil and denounced by Bishop DeWoilfe 
for appearing at a Soviet-American 
rally following the Hungarian revolt, 
still entrenched. (Mr. Melish later 
sought a retraction from the bishop, 
stating he had denounced the Soviet 
action in Hungary in his speech.) 

Each side ended the year with a 
sideline victory. Mr. Melish had suc- 
ceeded in ousting the two vestrymen 
who had led the opposition against 
him, and the Diocese of Long Island 
had amended its canons to allow the 
bishop to appoint a rector where a 
parish has gone without one for a 
year. This would pave the way for the 
ouster of Mr. Melish within a year’s 
time. 

The year had its share of episcopal 
successions. 

Retiring, besides Bishop Rhea 
(noted above at House of Bishops 


The Rt. Rev. Martin Bram 


meeting), were Bishops Stoney (New 
Mexico), Juhan (Florida), Nash 
(Massachusetts), Mitchell (Arkan- 
sas) and Sturtevant (Fond du Lac). 

They were succeeded by their bish- 
ops coadjutor—Charles J. Kinsolving, 
III, E. Hamilton West, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Robert R. Brown, and 
William H. Brady. 

Two bishops died in office—the Rt. 
Rey. Martin J. Bram, Suffragan of 
South Florida, and the Rt. Rev. Steph- 
en E. Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota 
and Bishop-in-Charge of the Convo- 
cation of American Churches in Eu- 
rope. 

Bishop Bram died Feb. 9 of a heart 
attack while attending a retreat at 
the Good Shepherd Monastery, Order 
of St. Augustine, in Orange City, 
Fla. 

The Rev. William F. Moses, rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Sara- 
sota, was elected to succeed him and 
was consecrated, Oct. 18. 

Bishop Keeler died Sept. 25, in 
Heidelberg, Germany. His bishop co- 
adjutor, the Rt. Rev. Hamilton H. 
Kellogg, succeeded him as Bishop of 
Minnesota, and retired Bishop Nor- 
man B. Nash, of Massachusetts, took 
Bishop Keeler’s place as administra- 
tor of European churches. 

Three retired bishops died during 
the year—Robert H. Mize, of Salina, 
April 1; George W. Davenport, of 
Easton, July 25; and Clinton S. Quin, 
of Texas, Nov. 29. 

The following bishops were conse- 
crated: Bishop Arnold M. Lewis (Sa- 
lina), Earl M. Honoman (Suffragan, 
Harrisburg), Frederic C. Lawrence 
(Suffragan, Massachusetts), Edward 

continued on page 14 
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heen ach fo Freedom: He said the nation was one of the few 


in the world, particularly in or 
: a A where foreign missionaries were still 

National Council Hears First-Hand Report 

On Plight of Hungarian-Mideast Refugees 


welcome. Because of this, he urged 
increased support of the mission in 
siding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill 
issued a strong plea for support of 


Japan. 

Mr. Eddy said the budget for the 

Church’s work in Japan was reduced — 

because some dioceses had underpaid | 

; _ their quotas and because money had 

ue PO ha a Ue ae to be set aside to subsidize Japanese | 

ple eg precete ren aoe chin seas: Ae income taxes levied on American mis- 
these needs through their parish 
churches te the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund (for World Relief) . . . I hope 

we'll give more than $80,000. 


sionaries). 
Bishop Bentley did not refer to 
“These things are not generalities 
—they are personalities. I urge you 


A first-hand report of refugee work 
in Hungary and the Middle East, an 
expression of dismay over criticism 
of the 1956 Japanese budget, and a 
charge by an Army chaplain that the 
Church was falling down on its job of 
training young men to maintain high 
moral standards were among the 
highlights of the December session of 
National Council. 

The Council held its final quarterly 


ECnews or the missionary by name, , 
but he did express concern over what ; 
he termed “‘misunderstandings” about ; 
the Japanese budget, which he said | 
had been under much study since} 


meeting of the year, Dec. 11-13, at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

Speaking of ‘momentous weeks in 
a momentous century,” Dr. Leslie E. 
Cooke, (See Photo) director of the 
World Council of Churches’ Division 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees, outlined from personal ob- 
servation and first-hand reports the 
tragic plight of thousands of refugees 
from Hungary and the Middle East. 
In both instances, he said, the 
churches, though often divided by na- 
tional and patriotic loyalties, united 
quickly to meet human need. 

The major part of his talk con- 
cerned Hungary. That situation, as 
he saw it, had three phases. In the 
early days, there was a large flow of 
refugees expected, but it never ma- 
terialized because the rebels were in 
control and kept the borders open. In 
early November, the Soviets threw an 
‘Sron ring’ around the country and 
used ‘oppressive measures” to stem 
the revolt. In the last phase—“the 
phase we are still in,” said the direc- 
tor —the heavy flow of refugees 
began. 

It has reached 125,000, and will 
probably go to 150,000 before it is 
through, he pointed out. 

Speaking with intensity, Dr. Cooke 
painted word pictures of the border 
crossings . . . 2,800 people in one 
night, alone . . . men coming across 
armed, wounded . . . people coming 
cut of the marshes and through ca- 
nals and streams, with their clothes 
frozen to them, staggering into the 
land of freedom. 

The WCC director pointed to a 
frightening figure in the world refu- 
gee picture—40 million homeless. The 
Church World Service, he said, must 
be geared for permanent work. 

“It’s Hungary today,” he said. “It’s 
almost certain to be somewhere else 
tomorrow.” 

Following Dr. Cooke’s speech, Pre- 
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with all my heart to tell the story...” 

Speaking of the work of the Epis- 
copal Church’s Committee on World 
Relief and Church Cooperation, the 
Rey. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, director 
of the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, and committee secretary, 
reported that the Episcopal Church 
had resettled over 3,000 refugees 
from many areas since the passage of 
the 1953 Refugee Act. 

He lauded the work of the Rev. 
Ralph C. Lasher, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., who, though a parish priest, has 
worked almost full time with refugees 
at Camp Kilmer. 

The Council voted to make the Rev. 
Alexander Jurisson, of the Estonian 
Orthodox Church, a National Council 
officer, with the title of assistant sec- 
retary of the World Relief committee. 

Mr. Jurisson, now in Austria as 
head of a team of three American 
clergymen, interviewing refugees 
seeking resettlement in the U. S., has 
been serving as research secretary 
for the Committee. 

Speaking at the end of a presenta- 
tion of Overseas Department recom- 
mendations, the Rt. Rev. John B. 
Bentley, department director and 
vice-president of National Council, 
expressed chagrin over what he called 
“a good deal of criticism and judg- 
ment” of the Japanese budget for 
1956. 

Most of it, he said, came from “our 
American staff” rather than the 
clergy in Japan. He referred to “dis- 
may’ among “‘young missionaries.” 

His comments were obviously in- 
spired in part at least, by publication 
in Episcopal Churchnews of an inter- 
view with the Rev. William D. Eddy, 
a Japan missionary now on furlough 
in the U.S. 

(As quoted in the Nov. 25th issue 
of this magazine, Mr. Eddy asserted 
there was no opposition, official or 
otherwise, to Christianity in Japan. 


ee 
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1948, when Episcopal missionaries | 
began returning to Japan. 

He said he had gone personally to ) 
Japan for two months in December, , 
1948, and January, 1949, and had | 
recommended what later became offi- : 
cial Church policy. His recommenda- - 
tion: That Japan, together with the: 
Philippines, be considered a “stra- - 
tegic field” and a “bulwark” in the 
Far East, and that the American 
Episcopal Church should support 
Japan “as generously as we could.” 

To that end, he said, the Japanese 
appropriation has gradually been in- 
creased from $42,000 in 1948 to $212,- 
000 today, and American missionaries | 
from 18 to 33. 

“Japan,” he said, “receives the: 
largest (overseas) appropriation and. 
most personnel, save one. That is the 
Philippines.” 

Japan, he reported, has received $3 
million over the past 10 years, and the 
Philippines $6 million. 

“That was deliberate,” he said, as 
the Philippines are “our own mission- 
ary jurisdiction,” whereas the Japa- 
nese Church is independent. He also 
said that the Philippine district had 
no other source of support, while the 
Japanese Church receives support 
from the Church in England, Canada 
and Australia. 

Mandatory increases in locality al- 
lowances for overseas missionaries 
voted by the December, 1955 Na- 
tional Council session, he pointed out, 
totalled $163,500. It was an item not! 
in the overseas budget authorized by 
the 1955 General Convention, and 
budget cuts were necessary to accom-. 
modate it. 

“Japan suffered,” the bishop said, 
“because we had to find $163,500.” 
But, he added, so did Brazil, Liberia, 
Puerto Rico and other missionary 
areas. 


Bishop Bentley also pointed to a 


| 


radical increase in income taxes in 
\Japan that resulted in a $35,000 out- 
jlay by the Overseas Department. He 
jsaid the department had agreed to 
ypay the difference between the Japa- 
snese tax and what the missionary 
‘would have paid if a resident of New 
“York State. 
' The Rev. Gardiner M. Day, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., remarked that the Pas- 
toral Letter of the House of Bishops 
vat the 1955 General Convention 
(which emphasized the need of in- 
jcreased efforts in the Far East) 
might have led some to expect that 
more money would be spent there. 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
‘Sherrill replied that the letter did not 
commit the Church financially and 
that the budget had already been ap- 
proved before the letter was issued. 
In a quite different action, an Army 
chaplain, Capt. Harry G. Campbell, 
jback from Korea, reported that he 
whad been so busy fighting venereal 
disease among servicemen that he had 
been able to do little else. 
_ Describing himself as “greatly dis- 
)couraged” with what he called the 
i “end result” of the Church’s training 
got young people, he told the Council: 
‘ “There is no sense in gilding the 
jlily. It is probably your fault. The 
Bstrength of the diocese, the Church 
jand the parish are what its individ- 
juals do when they’re away from you.” 
Chaplain Campbell’s remarks came 
as part of a report of the Armed 
‘Forces Division. Chaplain Robert J. 
/Plumb, executive secretary, an- 
nounced that the Episcopal Church 
still has 20 chaplains to go to fill its 
1) Armed Forces quota—10 in the 
7 Army, 7 in the Air Force and 3 in the 
) Navy. 
' The 1956 House of Bishops state- 
Sment concerning the inadvisability of 
Jinstituting the office of Bishop of the 
1 Armed Forces was read by Bishop 
jLauriston L. Scaife, of Western New 
eerk. 


| In other action, National Council: 


_& Allocated $120,000 to the Overseas 
“Department and $60,000 to Domestic 
i Missions from undesignated legacies. Of 
\ithe overseas grant, $57,500 was appor- 


\tioned as follows: $20,000,: Automobile _ 


| Fund, 1957, and $37,500 to the Bishop of 


+ the Philippines for construction of two ~ 


‘staff dwellings at St. Andrew’s Theo- 
Hlogical Seminary. $33,250 was voted to 
| Bishop Hall for work among Chinese in 
) Hong Kong from the China Fund—$25,- 
1000 for the purchase of land and the 
building of churches, and $8,250 for the- 
ological education. d 

> Voted authorization for the disburse- 
|} ment of unexpended income in the China 
Fund, amounting to some $313,000. It 
was explained that this fund, which had 
an accumulated principal of $453,847 
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from many separate funds, had required 
a court order for its release. The money, 
as originally designated, could not be 
used in China, since that mission field 
was closed when the Communists took 
over. National Council, in 19538, voted to 
use the funds for “Chinese of the disper- 
sion,” pending court approval. That ap- 
proval, Council learned, has been ob- 
tained. The Overseas Department may 
now make recommendations for dis- 
bursement, subject to Council approval. 
> Learned from Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan, chairman of the Overseas De- 
partment, that the Unit of Research and 
Field Study has been asked to make a 
survey of the Missionary District of 
Central America; that three men are 
under appointment for the new district, 
and that the Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden, 
Missionary Bishop of the Canal Zone, is 
in charge until a bishop is elected for 
the new area. The department reported 
that it had approved in principle the es- 
tablishment of a theological seminary in 
Reon Rico to serve the Latin American 
eld. 

& Accepted, with appreciation, a grant 
of $182,500 from Lilly Endowment, Inc., 
for the Division of Urban-Industrial 
Church Work, to be used in a project 
geared to acquainting seminarians with 
the work of the Division. Of this sum, 
$15,000 was accepted earlier. 

> Voted an appropriation of $16,935 
from the Constable Fund for the Divi- 
sion of Curriculum Development. It will 
be an annual grant, covering the years 
1957 and 1958, to be used for the ap- 
pointment of an editor for Small School 
Publications and the developing of cur- 
riculum suitable for Sunday Schools 
composed of special ethnic groups or of 
less than 25 pupils. 

& Approved the appointment of the Rev. 
Cornelius C. Tarplee, of Lynchburg, Va., 
as associate secretary in the Division of 
Christian Citizenship for 18 months. He 
will assist the division’s executive secre- 
tary in several field projects, including 
an Inter-Group Cooperation Program 
among racial minorities and a Church 


and Freedom Celebration project. Mr. Ai 


Tarplee’s salary and the financing of the 
Inter-Group and Church and Freedom 
projects will be drawn from Fund for 
the Republic grants totaling $44,250. 

> Heard a report by the Rev. Ellsworth 
E. Koonz, executive secretary of the 
Committee on Recruiting, on an appren- 
ticeship program geared to helping 
women college graduates evaluate their 
aptitude and desire for full-time gradu- 
ate training to become professional 
women workers in the Church. 

® Learned that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury will be present at Cape Henry 
on April 28, for a reenactment of the 
landing of the Jamestown colonists as 
part of the 1957 Jamestown Festival. He 
will spend about a week in the U. S., 
visiting largely in the South, a section of 
the country he has never seen. He may 
visit Sewanee. 

> Voted to include in the 1957 budget 
appropriations of $4,500 for the Com- 
mittee on Summer Service Projects and 
$3,000 to bring high school and some col- 
lege students to the U. N. for an orienta- 
tion visit. 

> Voted, from undesignated legacies, 
$5,000 to the Diocese of Georgia, to- 
wards the construction of a $45,000 par- 
ish house for the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Savannah; $6,000 to assist in 
the purchase of a school bus for St. 
Elizabeth’s (Indian) School, Wakpala, 
S. D.; $1,200 for a rural emphasis pro- 
gram at Episcopal Theological School, 
under the auspices of the Home Depart- 
ment’s Town and Country Work Divi- 
sion. 

& Viewed films on Haiti, the consecra- 
tion of Suffragan Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts and the Presiding Bish- 
op’s trip to Moscow as a member of a 
National Council of Churches delega- 
tion. Council voted to make the Russian 
film (a personal gift to Bishop Sherrill 
from Metropolitan Nicolai) available to 
parishes provided an introduction, ex- 
plaining the Church’s position, be read 
each time the film is shown. Bishop Sher- 
rill agreed to write the introduction. 


SEABURY WELCOME: Dr. Cooke (ctr.) with Dr. Pepper and Bishop Sherrill. 
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Woman in the News: The year found 
solid plans underway for a new graduate 
students residence at the International 
Christian University in Japan. It will be 
built in honor of Mrs. Harper Sibley (left), 
an outstanding Episcopal laywoman. 


continued from page 11 

C. Turner (Coadjutor, Kansas), 
James P. Clements (Suffragan, 
Texas), Chandler Sterling (Coadju- 
tor, Montana). 

Elected Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Sacramento, but declining, 
was Missionary Bishop Richard S. 
Watson of Utah. 

At the year’s end, the Very Rev. 
John P. Craine, dean of Christ Church 


Cathedral, Indianapolis, was elected 
Bishop Coadjutor of that diocese. 

Tn rites conducted outside the coun- 
try, the Rt. Rev. Plino L. Simoes was 
consecrated Bishop of Southwestern 
Brazil. 

Death took some of the Church’s 
finest leaders during 1956, among 
them Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, 
president of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio; Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, 
retired rector of Trinity Parish, 
N.Y.C.; the Rev. Alexander C. Zabri- 
skie, retired dean of Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Marshall Bow- 
yer Stewart, who taught at three 
seminaries in a long career and was 
reputed to have had approximately 
20 per cent of all living Episcopal 
clergy in his classes; Canon Gilbert 
P. Symons, “Forward Movement” edi- 
tor, 1934-50; G. Forrest Butterworth, 
chancellor of the Diocese of New 
York; Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Sr., re- 
tired senior warden of Trinity Par- 
ish, N.Y.C., outstanding educator and 
father of the Bishop of Olympia; and 
the Very Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, 
dean emeritus of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, and a pioneer in religious 
radio broadcasting. 

Here and there in the Church, the 


| 
a 


Very Rev. Jesse M. Trotter was in- 
stalled as dean of Virginia Seminars 
and the Very Rev. George M. Alex- 


ander as dean of Sewanee. The Rt. 
Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop 
of South Carolina, succeeded retiring 


Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas as chan- | 
cellor of the University of the South. © 


The Very Rev. Alden D. Kelley, dean 


of Seabury-Western Seminary, and © 
the Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., — 


dean of Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., resigned as heads 
of their respective schools, Dec. 31. 
Dean Kelley will become sub-warden 
of St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury, England, and Dean Taylor will 
become the first full-time executive 
director of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. 

The Very Rey. Louis M. Hirshson, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Hartford, Conn., was made president 


of Hobart and William Smith Col- . 


leges. And Lester J. Maitland, a brig- 
adier general in the Air Force Re- 
serve and, back in 1922, the first man 
to pilot an airplane over 200 miles an 
hour, was ordained a deacon Dec. 23. 
He intends to go to the priesthood . . . 
something he has “been thinking 
about for 25 years.” 


‘Take Punishment to the Cross’ 


Chaplains Call For National Council Committee On Prison Work. 


Episcopal prison chaplains last 
month called on the Church to set up 
a continuing committee on prison 
work, with a full time director. 

Twenty-five of the chaplains and a 
practicing psychiatrist met at Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn., for 
their first national conference. They 
asked that the committee be estab- 
lished in the Division of Health and 
Welfare Service of the Church’s Na- 
tional Council. They also asked that 
a statement be drawn up on standards 
of the chaplaincy and the theology 
underlying this area of the Church’s 
work. 

The chaplains had gathered to ex- 
plore the religious and social impli- 
cations of imprisonment and to de- 
velop a bigger concept of the ministry 
in prisons. 

The Rey. Kenneth E. Nelson, who 
heads the division of health and wel- 
fare, said the chaplains’ recommen- 
dations would be taken up with the 
division and eventually with the Na- 
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tional Council. 

Dr. David Abrahamsen, New York 
psychiatrist and author of Who Are 
the Guilty?, told the chaplains that 
there are no “good prisons.” He esti- 
mated that only 25 per cent of present 
inmates need to be confined behind 
walls. In this group he included rack- 
eteers who are engaged in organized 
crime, those ‘who live on the weak- 
nesses and misfortunes of others,” 
murderers, repeated offenders, and 
the “rare” genuine psychopath. He 
described the latter as being neither 
insane nor mentally defective, but as 
a person who is totally self-absorbed 
and amoral. 

As for the others, Dr. Abrahamsen 
said, “We cannot call ourselves civi- 
lized until we take steps to humanize 
the treatment of offenders.” 

Individuals, he said, lack the under- 
standing for tolerance of themselves 
and others. So long as this is true, 
there will always be a demand for a 
system that emphasizes punishment. 


He added that society demands that 
some people be punished for failure 
to repress impulses which are com- 
mon, in some degree, to all people. 

Dr. Abrahamsen took part in a 1948 
study at Sing Sing Prison and was 
instrumental in the passing of a law 
setting indeterminate sentences for 
sex offenders in New York State. 
Under this system, prisoners are 
given psychiatric treatment, and the 
length of their imprisonment depends 
on the results. 

The Rev. James G. Jones, chaplain 
of Cook County Jail in Chicago, said 
that a majority of prison officials in 
his experience still share a punitive 


attitude. And by having this attitude, | 
they serve society’s emotional need | 


for scapegoats. Father Jones sug- 


gested that the Christian religion can | 


transform the concept of the scape- 
goat by the concept of the Cross. The 
human need for punishment and sac- 
rifices, he said, can be taken to the 
Cross “where it belongs.” 
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‘clinically trained chaplains. He said 
yit was no longer a disgrace among the 
“clergy to be a prison chaplain, and 


Another speaker was the Rev. E. 
‘Frederick Proelss, chaplain of the 
=Penitentiary of the City of New York. 


geneity.” The chaplain’s compensa- 
tion, he said, comes from the experi- 


relationships behind prison walls. 
' The chaplain, he added, must be 
»prepared to deal with guilt, regres- 
sion, and free-floating hostility. He 
| described prison life as being a “sub- 
society or sub-culture with its own 
? unique codes and atmosphere.” 
' “Rebuking and moralizing sermons 
+ may have their place in our work 
7} with the strong and healthy and free,” 
he said, “but they are not commend- 
¢ able for the broken ones.” 
The psychopath Mr. Proelss de- 
* scribed as a puzzle to the “scientists 
‘ of the soul.” The least successful of 
} this type, he said, are in prison, but 
) others are “in the open spaces, in 
every field of human enterprise, from 
§ racketeer land even to the ecclesiasti- 
£ cal domain.” 
_ Mr. Proelss said that the psycho- 
= path, while free from normal anxiety 
Jor guilt feelings, is susceptible to a 
) “primitive, magical kind of anxiety” 
and the appeal to higher authority. 
| He gave as an example one inmate, 
/ a bogus priest, who had specialized 
) in stealing from church poor boxes 
_ but who was restrained from stealing 
from boxes behind the altar rail by 
) fear of dreadful consequences. 
The question, Mr. Proelss said, is 
) whether “we, as priests, should spirit- 
ually manipulate the manipulators by 
appealing to the ultimate authority 
_ of the all-powerful God of the thunder 
and lightning.” He concluded that the 
' chaplain should deal with these psy- 
chological types “as though they were 
normal, and submit both priest and 
| prisoner to the mercy of the Cross.” 
_ The Rt. Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, presided at 
' the three-day meeting. 
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Dissension Hampers Work 


Missionaries Urged to Adapt Methods 
In Face of New ‘Isms,’ Social Changes 


Representatives from 45 Protestant 
denominations met at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., last month to explore missionary 
efforts in a world of turmoil—a world 
of constant change. 

The occasion was the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of 
Churches Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Among Episcopalians at the 
sessions was the Rt. Rev. John Bent- 
ley, director of the National Council’s 
Overseas Department. 

After hearing reports from mis- 
sionary experts from throughout the 
world, the meeting adopted a series 
of resolutions on “new directions” 
for foreign missions programs. They 
recommended that efforts be made to 
achieve (1) closer relations between 
“church and mission” and denomina- 
tional and ecumenical bodies; (2) 
better training for missionaries and 
“all workers in the life of the 
church;” (3) more generous offers of 
“time, talent and treasure” on the 
part of Christians everywhere, and 
(4) the “widest possible perspective 
upon the total situation of the church 


in planning and carrying out the 
proclamation of its message to all 
mankind.” 

Here are some comments from main 
speakers at the meeting: 

Roy G. Ross, general secretary of 
the NCC: Christianity in the Far 
East is hampered by a new wave of 
Protestant divisiveness. Faith heal- 
ers and racketeers are invading India, 
he said, and in Thailand, the ‘‘woods 
are full of Jehovah’s Witnesses sow- 
ing seeds of dissension.” Dr. Ross said 
Buddhism was undergoing a great re- 
vival, and Christanity was becoming 
a minority movement in Asia as goy- 
ernments build up educational and 
health services. He pleaded with 
American missionaries to adapt their 
programs to the world’s changing 
political, social and religious climate. 

Dr. Leslie E. Cooke of Geneva, 
Switzerland, director of the World 
Council of Churches Division of In- 
terchurch Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees: Changed world conditions mean 
that the Christian Church of the West 
is at the “beginning of a new era of 


Speaking of Missionaries 


The Episcopal Church in Nicaragua held its first conference not long ago for 
teachers, catechists, workers and priests, many of whom spent days traveling 
over jungle creeks and rivers in order to reach Bluefields, the conference site. 
The clergy in the front row are, from left, the Rev. Robert W. Renouf, priest-in- 
charge, All Saints Church, Managua; Archdeacon Arnold C. Waldock; and the 
Rev. Charles E. Davis of St. James Mission, Corn Island, Nicaragua. 
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‘Man Called Peter’ the Turning Point 
Protestants Faring Better In Hollywood; 
No Longer Like Step-Child, NCC Is Told 


missions as difficult, adventurous and 
exciting” as at any time in their his- 
tory. He said a “significant part’’ in 
determining new strategy for mis- 
sions may be played by the growing 
program of interchurch aid in which 
Christians of one nation share funds 
and material goods with those of 
other nations in times of emergency.” 
Through this program, he said, new 
churches overseas can be “strength- 
ened and, at the same time, their in- 
dependence, dignity and status can be 
recognized and respected.” He added, 
however, that interchurch aid can 
never be a substitute for missions. 

The Rev. Philip Potter, secretary 
for the Youth Department in North 
America of the World Council of 
Churches: Churches should concen- 
trate missionary efforts on winning 
the youth of newly free nations. Ris- 
ing nationalism and the correspond- 
ing strengthening of ancient religions 
in these nations make the integration 
of young people into the life and 
leadership of the Church imperative, 
Mr. Potter said. “In the changing 
cultural patterns, they are bewildered 
-as to how to use the new freedom 
from ancient customs which they 
have received. At the same time, they 
are uncertain as to what attitude to 
adopt towards reviving national cul- 
tures, which in their basis are non- 
Christian,” he declared. 

Ndabangini Sithole, a Southern 
Rhodesian student at Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary, Newton, 
Mass.: Christianity has made big 
gains in Africa, despite opposition 
from both whites and Africans. “The 
African Christians were tortured, 
persecuted and even killed for their 
new faith,’ he declared. African 
chiefs did not like Christianity be- 
cause it tended to subvert their au- 
thority. And white colonizers did not 
like it because it made the Africans 
more difficult to exploit. Even so, Mr. 
Sithole said, there are now 21-million 
Christians out of Africa’s 210-million 
population. Christianity has greatly 
enriched the lives of many Africans. 

Dr. Donald McGavron, Disciples of 
Christ missionary: With millions of 
people seeking new ideas and estab- 
lishing stronger homelands, “they are 
ripe for the message of Christianity. 
This may not be true later on,” he as- 
serted, ‘“when peoples have settled on 
one ism or another.” He said it was 
still possible for Christianity to ex- 
pand in India, even though the Chris- 
tian is frozen out of his community. 
The answer to that, he said, was to 
convert large numbers of Indians at 
the same time. 
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Protestants are faring better these 
days in Hollywood. They need no 
longer feel like step-children on the 
doorstep of the nation’s film capital. 

These conclusions by Geoffrey 
Shurlock, director of the film indus- 
try’s production code administration, 
found general agreement last month 
among church leaders at the National 
Council of Churches General Board 


‘meeting in Los Angeles. 


(For other highlights of the meet- 
ing, see Review of the Year, Page 7). 

Mr. Shurlock said the film, “A Man 
Called Peter,” a 1955 boxoffice success 
based on the life of Peter Marshall, 
was a turning point in relations be- 
tween Protestants and the movie in- 
dustry. He predicted that “The 
Friendly Persuasion,” which portrays 
a Quaker family in the days of the 
Civil War, wil! probably be the most 
successful religious film of 1956. 

One of the hazards in producing 
films about Protestants is the “rather 
unflattering portrayals” of Protes- 
tant ministers that have come from 
the pens of leading novelists, Mr. 
Shurlock continued. He listed in this 
category Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” Sinclair Lewis’ “El- 
mer Gantry,” Hall Caine’s “The 
Christian,” and Harold Frederic’s 
“The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 
He said Hollywood refrained from 
filming such works out of respect for 
Protestant sensibilities. 


‘A Religious Film Must Be Boxoffice’ 


Other participants in the session 
included Methodist Bishop Gerald H. 
Kennedy of Los Angeles; George 
Heimrich, director of the NCC’s 
Broadcasting and Film Commission’s 
Hollywood office; and the Rev. H. K. 
Rasbach, chairman of its script com- 
mittee. 

All three maintained that church 
people must realistically accept the 
fact that a religious film must also 
be good boxoffice. 

Bishop Kennedy took exception to 
the severe criticism of the De Mille 
film, “The Ten Commandments,” 
from some church circles. He called 
it a great film and said he had no 
patience with those who insist upon 
rigid literalism in depicting a Bibli- 
cal story. 

Mr. Heimrich said Protestants had 
not assumed the responsibility of sup- 


porting good films. “Too often they | 
criticize the industry without sup- | 
porting the good things it does,” he | 


said. 

Mr. Rasbach maintained that the 
groundwork for a genuine Christian 
impact upon the movie industry by 
the Protestants came in 1945 with the 
establishment of the Protestant Film 
Commission, later merged with the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. 

In his talk, Mr. Shurlock claimed 
that the “greatest disfavor Hollywood 
could do to religion would be to turn 
out films that would make religion 
appear dull.”’ He said that the one true 
lack of serious religious subjects in 
movies is being repaired. “The 
screen,” he said, “is rapidly approach- 
ing maturity.” 


Hungary’s ‘Red Bishop’ Quits 
Under Pressure From Clergy 


Hungarian Reformed Bishop John 
Peter, a sugary apologist for Com- 


munism, has resigned as head of the — 


Trans-Tiscian District, it was re- 

ported from Budapest last month. 
His resignation followed an extra- 

ordinary assembly of Reformed cler- 


gymen in Budapest shortly after the 


abortive Hungarian revolt. The as- 
sembly demanded Bishop Peter’s 
resignation and called him the “worst 
kind of Stalinist.” 

The bishop then sent his resigna- 
tion’ to the Church District but ex- 
pressed his willingness to ‘remain in 
the service of the Church” if the dis- 
trict so desired. 

A member of the Red-sponsored 
World Peace Council, Bishop Peter 
became head of the Trans-Tiscian 
District in 1949. At his installation 
he said religious liberty in Hungary 
was assured so long as the churches 
renounced “all their ambitions to 
shape secular policy.” 

At the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Evanston, Ill., in 1954, the 
bishop told newsmen that Hungarian 
Christians were contented under 
Communism and that they felt it was 


ers 


in no way incompatible with their 


religion. 

The bishop has frequently been de- 
nounced as a Soviet agent and an 
“informer” against his fellow clergy- 
men in Hungary. 
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Egyptians in England: No single 
Anglican organization has suffered 
more severely from events in Egypt 
than the Church Missionary Society. 
Members of its staff were forced to 
drop their work without time to make 
suitable arrangements for Egyptian 
Christians to take over. They were 
summarily expelled, having left their 
possessions behind. At the time of 
writing great concern is felt for the 
welfare of those who have been forced 
to remain there. 

In view of all that, Canon Max 

Warren, General Secretary ofthe 
C.M.S., has made an appeal which is 
the more noble. Expressing his anx- 
iety lest the expulsion of British citi- 
zens from Egypt should lead to the 
hardening of the U.K. attitude to- 
wards Egyptian citizens in England, 
most of them students, he said, 
“Christian people should demonstrate 
for an atmosphere of true charity and 
dignity and should refuse to condone 
any retaliatory action.” 
Free Speech: If you’ve got a soap- 
box and you want to stand up in L.on- 
don’s Hyde Park you can speak to 
your heart’s content on any subject. 
Short of malicious libel or obscenity, 
no official is going to stop you—though 
you must expect lively interruptions 
from the hecklers in the crowd which 
will inevitably gather. You can talk 
Fascism, Communism, Atheism, Anti- 
nomianism, what you will. 

Britain’s newspapers have a similar 
freedom. And it is interesting to see 
how they are preserving it. 

After long gunning for the press, 
more particularly from the extreme 
Left, the newspaper world decided to 
obviate any restricting legislation by 
setting up its own Council. That 
Council has just issued its third An- 
nual Report. It makes three recom- 
mendations about press treatment of 
the Royal Family. It says an improve- 
ment should be sought in the quality 
and supply of news and guidance 
from the Press Secretariat of the Pal- 
ace, that newspapers should refrain 
from tempting Royal servants to 


break their contracts by offering large 
sums for ‘inside stories’ and that the 
press should exercise a greater dis- 
cretion in handling Royal news and 
features. 

Speaking of this Report, World 
Press News says, “The Press Council 
is to be congratulated on the frank- 
ness of its views. In the short period 
of its existence, by showing neither 
favor to the newspapers nor fear of 
authority, it has established a repu- 
tation in the eyes of journalists and 
the public which offers the best possi- 
ble protection of press freedom. It 
has demonstrated that it is ready to 
defend the press as well as the public 
and to give neither Government nor 
the Royal Family more weight than 
they merit in a democratic commu- 
nity.” 

On all of which you might com- 
ment, “That’s quite interesting, but 
what’s it got to do with Christianity? 
Isn’t this supposed to be a religious 
column?” To which there comes the 
reply, “Such freedom of speech 
allied with respect for authority can 
come only from a long Christian 
tradition.” 

Christianity is the only religion 
which risks giving man full freedom 
and yet avoids licentiousness. The 
fruits of Britain’s Christian tradition 
are not only to be found in church 
pews.” An American in London: Just 
over three centuries ago a certain Mr. 
Newman, tiring of Archbishop Laud 
and his regime, emigrated to Amer- 
ica. By the end of the 17th century 
his grandson, Henry Newman, had 
become Librarian of Harvard—and a 
good Librarian he must have been. 
The records suggest that he kept the 
Library so clean that strangers, 
“when they saw it confessed they 
never saw any college library at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge in England come 
up to it.” 

In 1708 Henry Newman was in 
London. He was appointed Secretary 
of the then newly formed Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge, the Anglican Church’s oldest 
missionary - publishing organization. 


Newman held this job until his death 
in 1743 and there is no doubt of the 
long range importance of the way he 
discharged his duties. He set S.P.C.K. 
on its high road to Church world 
service. 

In a book just published, Henry 
Newman—An American in London, 
Dr. L. W. Cowie offers a worthy 
memorial to a worthy man. You can’t 
describe it as bedside reading but it 
certainly provides plenty of new and 
interesting material. 


The Vibrating Life: “A year 
ago,” said the Bishop of Rochester, 
Dr. C. M. Chavasse, recently, “we 
believed we faced the task of provid- 
ing a ministry and church buildings 
for 18 new housing areas. We now 
know that there are not less than 30 
such areas and that the cost cannot 
be far short of 1,000,000 pounds 
(about $3-million). It is imperative 
that the work should be completed 
in not more than ten years. The task 
is of such immensity that in the 1350 
years of the life of the Diocese of 
Rochester no greater demand has 
been made upon it.” 

The Bishop has an encouraging 
story: “The response of literally 
thousands of people, many of whom 
have had no previous contact with. the 
Church, has been staggering. In one 
new housing area over 75 per cent of 
the homes are now contributing to 
the building of their own church. 
The vibrating life of the Church in 
West Kent is manifesting itself. This 
year’s triumph is a complete answer 
to those who are so old-fashioned that 
they still believe the Church to be on 
the defensive. The Church is on its 
toes.” 


Christopher Had Measles: The 
Rev. Wilbert Vere Awdry, Master of 
Arts of Oxford University, Vicar of 
Enneth, Cambridgeshire, has a fleet 
of railway engines. There is Percy- 
the-Small-Engine and Thomas-the- 
Tank-Engine and Gordon-the-Big- 
Engine. He suddenly acquired them 
when his small son, Christopher, had 

continued on page 26 
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Our English Friends 


This is no time for America to be self-righteous. We 
are not perfect and England is not hopelessly wrong. 
It is true that our two governments have disagreed 
radically over policy in the Middle East and that we 
have denounced the Anglo-French action in Suez as 
unlawful aggression. It is true also that we cannot afford 
either to condone this action or to go too far in protect- 
ing our friends from the disastrous effects of their folly 
lest we lose our ability to keep a bridge of understanding 
between Asia and the West. 


This may well mean that for a while we can no longer 
walk as closely together as we should like to walk. The 
Communists are determined to win Asia and the Middle 
East. Only the United States can stop them now. Britain 
and France have lost their ability to communicate with 
this newly emancipated Asian world. They have not 
understood the men of the East as well as they thought 
they did. Today America must oppose the Anglo-French 
action not only because it was legally and morally wrong 
but also because not to do so would be to hand the 
Asian-African world over to the Communists. The Rus- 
sians have tried in every conceivable way to link us 
with the British and French in Suez but their efforts so 
far have failed. A friend in Cairo writes that even Nasser 
is becoming disillusioned about Russian aid and is 
placing more hope on Eisenhower and less on the men 
of the Kremlin. If we are both wise and patient, and if 
our friends in Western Europe can swallow their pride 
and endure their frustration long enough to understand 
the delicate nature of the situation, we may yet be able 
to turn these sad events to good and bring a new era of 
peace to the troubled world of the Middle East. 


But again, we need not be self-righteous about it. 
It was the United States which put the heaviest pressure 
on Britain to evacuate the Canal Zone two years ago. 
Our British friends think this mistake is at the root of all 
their troubles. They point out, furthermore, that we were 
too late in recognizing the threat of Nasser and then took 
unilateral action by “kicking him in the teeth” and 
withdrawing aid for the Asway Dam. Here is what a 
British editor says: “It was they (America) who refused 


Gaiials 


to put any teeth into the Tripartite Declaration and t 
make it an effective instrument for keeping peace 
tween Israel and the Arabs. It was they who ende1 
our indignation when Nasser grabbed the Canal, 

then, after the failure of the Menzies mission, prode 
that plan for a ‘Users’ Association’ which we thot 
was intended as a challenge to the Egyptian dicta 
but turned out to be a device for increasing his reven: 


If it is now our job to repair the damage done 
these recent events, let us be honest with our friend 
Britain and openly admit that we helped to create 
situation they so clumsily tried to correct. God requ: 
“truth in the inward parts” and we can at least be ho 
with ourselves. This is not a good time at all ta 
self-righteous. 


Religion and Laughter 


God grant us the ability to laugh! What better pre 
could we fashion for a new year about which we: 
tempted to be as deadly serious as we have been al 
the past? How easy it is to be humorless about life : 
destiny these days. 

It has been said that laughter is born out of hosti: 
Ridicule still shows the savagery of its origin. But as 
learn more about man, and especially as Christians 
discover the reality of sin, we are confronted with: 
facts of hidden hostility, hatred, and aggressivenee 
even the best of us. But laughter can take the po: 
out of anger—especially if we can laugh at ourse: 

Laughter is a kind of catharsis. It brings the hic 
things into the open. It is relaxation. It is medicine 
the soul. In a medieval collection of Greek jokes, cre 
the Philogelos, is the story of King Amasis who ¥ 
to swap funny stories with his friends. One day s: 
of his advisors took him aside and warned him that 
people were talking about his lack of dignity. They ¢ 
specifically, that his subjects did not think he she 
tell, or laugh at, funny stories. 

To this King Amasis replied: | 

“Listen,” he said. “When an archer goes into b. 
he strings his bow until it is taut. When the shoot 
is over he unstrings it again. If he didn’t unstrin3 
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\ | would lose its snap; and it would be no good to him 

then he needed it.” 

| | There i is little more that we know about this ancient 
Ing, but it is said that his reign was one of the most 

yosperous that Egypt ever saw. 


| The paradox of laughter is that even when it has a 
pstile origin, it can still be turned into something 
iracious and friendly. It can, and often does, take the 
1g out of anger and unstring the bow of tension. 
bmeday someone will write a great book on the theol- 


xy of laughter, but it can never be done by anyone who 
kes himself too seriously. 


| Our Lord laughed often and He told stories with 
J subtle and attractively humorous twist. He was also 
‘rious and knew tears as well as laughter. In His life 
je gave us an example of how light-hearted we can be 
‘hen our souls are at peace and our hearts are pure. He 
bt only lived the good life but He made goodness attrac- 
jve by His Grace and Charm. He knew that religion 

‘hd laughter belong together. 


she Year in Review 


“| Jan Struther has reminded us that we cannot success- 
lly navigate the future unless we keep ever before us 
sismall image of the past. It is rather like a rear view 
irror, to be glanced into now and then but not to be 
ed at lest we miss the road ahead. So we look back 
d f on 1956 that we may better understand the road and 
éte task ahead. 
| We have much to be thankful for in this last year 
ad also much to make us sad. There is little to boast 
pout and much to shame us. General war has been 
Jerted, at least for a while, but Hungary’s gallant fight 
}r freedom has been crushed. The unity oi the Atlantic 
Jommunity has been severely strained but we have 
a some progress in building a bridge between the 
ast and the West. The eyes of the world are focused 
h Bey achington today as never before. The leadership 
\ the free world has fallen onto our shoulders. This is 
Lise call to greatness. We can no longer afford the 
jury of indecision. 
( gy lei is later than most of us think. Time indeed marches 
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on and there is little in this past year to encourage us 
to any form of complacency. On the contrary, as we 
review the year we have clear evidence of the disastrous 
effects of aimless uncertainty. Perhaps both the tragedy 
of Hungary and the folly of Suez could have been 
averted if we as a nation had understood and faced the 
breadth of our responsibility created by the sheer mag- 
nitude of the power at our command. 

But what has the Church been doing? It is true that 
the statistics are not unfavorable. We have seen many 
names added to the parishes of the land. Scores of new 
churches have been built. Many churches and parish 
houses have been air conditioned. But when and where 
have we heard a clear call to missionary zeal? Why 
have we actually been forced to reduce our giving to 
some of the missions of the Church—to Japan, for ex- 
ample? The Early Church had no parish churches, 
never heard of a parish house, and couldn’t have 
dreamed of air conditioning. But the first Christians 
had an undying vision of a world redeemed and an 
unshakable faith in a Lord who was the Master of 
History. They “outlived and they outdied” the pagan 
world which sought to crush them. 

Yes, indeed, we can learn much from the past—if we 
look back far enough. There may be little in 1956 to 
encourage us but when we go back to the great days 
of Christian witness we know that the Church may be 
called ouce again, as so often in the past, to save the 
world. If the churches of America can speak with as- 
surance to the nation a message that is both relevant 
and real, the current “religious revival” in our country 
could turn the world upside down. But first it must 
escape from the selfish phase which thinks of religion 
in terms of what a person “gets out of it” and forgets 
the transcendent demands for heroic and unselfish 
action which radiate from the Cross. We do have to 
lose ourselves ever to find ourselves. And this is as true 
of a nation as it is of an individual. 

One way or the other, for good or for evil, the United 
States will have a large share in shaping the world of 
tomorrow. If the Church really comes alive in America 
the whole course of contemporary history could be 
decisively changed. God grant that this may happen 
before it is too late! 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


PINK PLASTER 
IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


You'd probably be startled, as the author was, if you 


visited the Philippine Independent Church. But despite its garish statues 
and its firecrackers, the church is drawing closer to us. 
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CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 


. By Anglican standards the church 
| was a strange one. Over the ornate 
| altar was an elaborate statue of Our 
| Lady and the Child Jesus. At the Gos- 
+ pel side was a tremendous life-size 


| ebony figure of Christ staggering 
# under a heavy cross. On both walls 
% were gaudy and garish statues of 


i) saints, some of them with “real hair” 
Wj and some encased in glass showcases. 
} Most prominent of all was a heroic 
7 statue of St. Michael, complete with 
# wings and military boots and wearing 
] a genuine red plush coat. He held a 
m long spear in one hand and his foot 
“/ was upon a fearsome creature, half- 
% man and half-dragon. This was the 
a, patron saint of the parish, for it was 
N dedicated to St. Michael and All 
‘| Angels. 
}_ And today was St. Michael’s Day— 
ii the patronal festival of the parish. 
i} Thus the church was already filling 
rapidly, although it was not yet 6 
{| a.m. when the service was to begin. 
I knelt quietly in a front pew and 
ij said my personal devotions. When I 
») looked up, an usher thrust a book into 
“) my hand. I opened it idly, expecting 
| it to be a strange service book or 
hymnal. Imagine my surprise to find 
that it was a Book of Common Prayer 
| and that the imprint on the title page 
was ‘Morhouse-GorhamCo., New 
#-York.” 
At that point the priest entered, 
| attended by two acolytes in red cas- 
_ socks and cottas. The priest was wear- 
‘ing a white chasuble, cut along Gothic 
lines, and looked very much like a 
priest of our own Church. He knelt 
for a moment in prayer before the 
altar and then went up the steps and 
began the services: “Almighty God 
unto whom all hearts are open, all 
| desires known, and from whom no 
| secrets are hid; Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of 
thy Holy Spirit...” 

How strange the familiar words of 
the Prayer Book Liturgy sounded in 
those surroundings, which were so 
strangely unAnglican! Yet the service 
proceeded from beginning to end in 
- accordance with the Book of Common 
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Prayer and I soon forgot the strange- 
ness of the surroundings in the famil- 
larity of the accustomed Liturgy. 

However, there were some strange 
notes to jar the worshipper out of 
his complacency. The first of these 
came when the priest began reading 
the Gospel. From somewhere in the 
alley just outside the sanctuary came 
the sound of a giant firecracker; this 
was repeated at regular intervals 
through the Gospel and again during 
the Sanctus and later at the end of 
the service. 

When the time for Communion 
came I also felt strange because I was 
not able to receive with the others 
who went forward to the altar rail. 
For this was a parish of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church, and while 
the Episcopal Church has very close 
relations with it, the two Churches 
are not yet fully in communion with 
one another. 

This Church of St. Michael at 
Bacoor near the Navy base of Cavite 
was the first of six or seven churches 
of the P.I.C. that I visited that day. 
I was the guest of the Most Rev. 
Isabelo de los Reyes, Supreme Bishop 
of the Philippine Independent Church, 
and of another Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Camilo C. Diel, Bishop of Mindanao. 

Following a breakfast in the parish 
house, at which I was greeted and 
welcomed by the pastor and repre- 
sentatives of the congregation, the 
two Bishops took me for a tour of 
their churches in the vicinity of 
Manila. 

One of the purposes of the tour was 
to demonstrate the changes that are 
coming about in the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church as a result of the in- 
fluence of the Episcopal Church. Thus 
we went first to the Church of the 
Holy Trinity at Pasay City—an ex- 
ample of the older unreformed 
churches of the P.I.C. In this church 
the statues were more frequent and 
more ornate, some of them to the 
point of being grotesque. The entire 
east wall was a maze of pink-plaster 
saints and electric lights. The result 
was too horrible to contemplate—at 
least to Anglican eyes. 

In a corner of the church was the 
processional cart used to carry the 
statue of the patron saint around the 
city on festival occasions. It reminded 
me of nothing so much as the Hindu 
temple cars which I had lately seen in 
India. 

At the end of the day, however, we 
visited the Church of the Holy Child 
in Marikina, of which the Rev. 
Horatio Sante Maria is the pastor. He 


is one of the younger priests who have 
taken refresher courses at St. An- 


drew’s Seminary, and the restrained — 


way in which he had redecorated his 
church showed the influence of that 


institution. Unfortunately, we were © 


unable to attend a service there, but I 


am sure that it would have been much — i 
like the one that we had attended at |. 


the beginning of the day. 


Another interesting event of this i 


well-filled day was a visit to the 
famous house where Philippine inde- 


pendence was proclaimed in 1896 and } 
where the liberator of the Philip- | 
pines, General Emilio Aguinaldo, still © 
lives. I had the great privilege of | 


meeting the general himself, now well 
over 80 years of age, but still vigor- 
ous, both mentally and physically. It 


was almost like meeting George Wash- © i | 


ington, as it turned back the pages of 


history and gave one a direct contact i; 
with the past. This fierce patriot, who | 
once led armies against both the | 


Spaniards and the Americans, and 


who refused to cooperate with the _ 


Japanese invaders, is also a staunch 


layman of the Philippine Independent , 
Church. He occupied a front pew when | 


three bishops of the Episcopal Church 
conferred the Historic Episcopate 
upon Bishop de los Reyes and two of 
his fellow-bishops of the P.I.C. 

On another evening, the returning 
members of the delegation of the 
Episcopal Church to visit the Church 
of South India met at St. Andrew’s 
Seminary, Manila, with some of the 
leaders of the Philippine Independent 

continued on next page 


Just as the Philippines are a confluence 
of many cultures, so the Independent 
Church draws from other church tra- 
ditions. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Philippines 
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Church. On this occasion Bishop de 
los Reyes gave a little picture of what 
he and his associates are trying to 
do in the Philippine Independent 
Church. He was, he said, trying to 
implement the spirit of the Pastoral 
Letter, issued by our own House of 
Bishops at Honolulu last year. The 
Philippine Independent Church is a 
Catholic Church, self-sustaining and 
self-respecting. It inherits traditions 
from the Spanish Roman Catholic 
Church, the most backward and un- 
democratic in the entire papal system. 

In the Spanish Church and its 
daughter, the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Philippines, everything must 
be paid for. Sometimes the people 
have to beg alms for a fee for the 
burial of the dead. 

When freedom of worship came to 
the Philippines under the American 
flag, the Philippine Independent 
Church declared its independence of 
Rome and set out on its own course. 
However, 50 years later it is still full 
of many of the old ideas. Now it is 
trying to learn new ways from the 
American Church, from whom it re- 
ceived the Apostolic Succession and 
whose clergy have proved most help- 
ful and understanding. 

The future of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church, continued Bishop de 
los Reyes, lies in St. Andrew’s Semi- 
nary, where priests for the Independ- 
ent Church and the Episcopal Church 
are trained side by side. We do not 
ask dollars of the American Church, 
he said, only more students to save 
the Church from superstition and 
corruption. 

There are now 34 students of the 
Philippine Independent Church in St. 
Andrew’s Seminary. These, said the 
Bishop, are the key to the salvation 
of his people. They will be the priests 
and bishops of the future. Now, half 
of the bishops are over 70 and many 
of the clergy are also very old and 
very set in their ways. Under these 
circumstances asked the Bishop, 
“How can the chicken run fast?” 

St. Andrew’s, he said, is the hope of 
our Church and is “my obsession.” 
It is not easy to establish in the minds 
of a very conservative people new 
ideas of a reformed Liturgy and a 
more democratic Church. Many of the 
older people in the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church have changed little 
from the Roman Catholic days. At the 
other extreme are some liberals who 
have been affected by the Unitarian 
ideas that once held a strong attrac- 
tion for the leaders of the Church. 
However, the strongest group are the 
Moderates, but even here there are 


difficulties, for they are ultra-nation- 


alists and tend to be skeptical about 


any changes that come from abroad. 

Nevertheless, said the Bishop, we 
feel the need of drawing closer to the 
American Church and learning from 
them. It is far better, he said, for us 
to have well-trained clergy than ca- 
thedrals. 

The Philippine Independent Church 
now sends virtually all of its new 
candidates to St. Andrew’s, and from 
now on all will be required to go there. 
About 40 to 50 priests have taken a 
refresher course and 6 or 7 have grad- 
uated from the regular course in the 
seminary. This is only a small number 
of the 600 priests in the Church, but 
in the years to come they will furnish 
an increasingly larger proportion. 

There are about 22 bishops in the 
Church, most of them being bishops 
of dioceses, though a few of them are 
suffragan bishops and some are re- 
tired. The bishops are nominated by 
the clergy and lay heads of parishes 
and then the Supreme Council of 
Bishops elect them. The Supreme 
Bishop is elected by the General As- 
sembly every four years. 

The laymen have a great deal of 
power in the Philippine Independent 


Church. “They can make or break the ~ 


priests and bishops,” said Bishop de 
los Reyes. Each parish has a laymen’s 


committee like our vestry, and also a_ 


women’s committee. These draw up 
the budget and arrange for the sup- 
port of the Church, but often this is 
done in the old way with fees for serv- 
ices. They are trying very hard, how- 
ever, to get each family to pledge a 
sack of rice a year or regular contri- 
butions toward the support of the 
Church and to have all services free. 
They are also trying to get more 
simple altars and not have so many 
images, to which the people often 
attach miraculous powers. 

The Philippine Independent Church 
has always been highly nationalistic. 
It was active in driving out the 
Spaniards in 1898 and was also in re- 
volt against the Americans in the 
early years of this century. During 
the Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
pines, it was active in the resistance 
movement. Some thirty priests were 
killed by the Japanese—one of them 
being crucified, another bayoneted 
while saying mass. One heard the con- 
fessions of some 40 Filipinos who had 
been condemned to death by the J ap- 
anese. When he refused to tell what 
he had heard in the confessional he 
was executed by being sawed in two. 

One of the latest developments in 
the Philippine Independent Church is 
the establishment of a Woman’s Aux- 
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— Searching the Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 10 


The Unity Of Man 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 
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. Genesis 2:7; Deuteronomy 28:1-6; 
Song of Solomon 2:8-13; Amos 9:13- 


i@ 15; Luke 7:33-34; 5:33; John 2:1-11; 


fruitful cattle, with no lack of good 
things to eat (4,5). For the Hebrew, 
the productivity of the physical world 


© WFinest Church Seoting | 


Mand Woodwork 
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Contemporary Designs 
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i) Romans 12:1; I Corinthians 6:19-20. and the adequate satisfaction of the 
body’s healthy needs were a kind of 
sacramental token of the favor of 
God. The Hebrews were not merely 
crude materialists, but men who saw 
in nature’s harmonious care for their 
physical needs a symbol of the inner 
harmony of their bodies and souls 
with the will of their Creator. 

In the little book called the Song of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


_ The Bible regards man as a unity 
‘) of soul and body. He is not, as some of 
| the Greek philosophers taught, a soul 
‘} somehow unhappily imprisoned with- 
‘} in a body which is really no proper 
_ part of him. This latter view, which is 
‘), found in certain oriental religions and 
‘) in some types of Puritanism, gives 


ContTENT: Based on the Prayer Book. 


i rise to an j i- : > METHOD: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
; ee unhealthy kind of asceti Solomon there is a love of the physical Nine courses. : 
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@ entirely from association with it. But 
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whenever the Bible has been allowed 
to speak clearly, it has always been 
heard to reaffirm the dignity of the 
body and the physical world of which 
the body is a part. Man is not an im- 
material soul burdened and trammeled 
by a material body, but a unified be- 
ing composed of two inseparable parts 
created to live harmoniously together. 

Since the Bible is not a philosophi- 
cal treatise it never says just this in 
so many words. The nearest it ever 
comes to stating categorically the 

' view we have just described is in the 
story of man’s creation, in Gen. 2:7, 
where we read that ‘the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground 
and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing soul” (or, as the RSV more cor- 
rectly says, “‘a living being’). The 
bare, disembodied “breath” was not 
the man. Man came into being only 
when the immaterial breath was 
united with the material body. 

This is the assumption which un- 
derlies the whole biblical view of man 
and is implied in many passages which 
ostensibly deal with quite different 
matters. Everyone who reads the Old 
Testament is aware of the uninhibited 
way in which the Hebrews describe 
the rewards of righteousness in terms 
of physical blessings and the satisfac- 
tion of bodily needs. Deut. 28 is a 
classical example, vss. 1-6 summariz- 
ing the thought of the whole chapter. 
Here it is promised that those who 
obey the Lord’s commands will have 

-many children, rich harvests and 
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in 2:8-13, a passage which rapturous- 
ly celebrates the love of the sexes, the 
beauty of spring and flowers, the 
singing of birds, and the smells of the 
new fruit in the orchard. The lan- 
guage of this book is not typical of 
the Bible, but it is significant that it 
is found there at all. 

Likewise, in their view of the fu- 
ture, men of the Old Testament could 
not conceive of a paradise either in 
heaven or on earth in which the body 
would not have its part. Some verses 
added by a late writer to the Book of 
Amos (9:13-15) describe the miracu- 
lous fertility of the land in days to 
come when “‘the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine” and God’s people will 
have an abundance of food and drink. 
When the Hebrews came later to think 
of a future life, it had to be in terms 
of a resurrection of the body (Isa. 
26:19). 

If, in the Old Testament, the em- 
phasis perhaps is laid too exclusively 
on the body and its satisfactions, the 
balance is corrected in the New Testa- 
ment in favor of the soul and its pro- 
founder needs, but this is merely a 
correction, not a reversal in the point 
of view. Although the New Testament 
shows a deeper concern for the spirit 
of man, there is no rejection of the 
body or denial of its legitimate place 
in the totality of man’s being. In the 
time of Jesus Judaism had already 
become partly infected by an un- 
healthy oriental asceticism, but Jesus 
would have nothing of it. He did not 
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St. John Baptist School Builds 
Memorial Auditorium-Gymnasium 


St. John Baptist School, a preparatory school for 
girls, is at last beginning the much needed gymna- 
sium, which has been the subject of alumnae plan- 
ning for many years. The working plans have been 
received from the architect, and construction will 
begin in the spring. 

The building will be a memorial to Sister Elisa 
Monica, for over twenty-five years the head of the 
School, and known to generations of alumnae. It was 
her policy that the School should never expand in 
numbers, fearing to lessen the family feeling; but 
she felt strongly the need for proper facilities, and 
it was under her direction that the present fire-proof 
building was constructed on its twenty-seven acres 
on a hill overlooking Mendham. 


The building will be primarily a basketball court, 
of regulation size with ample space for spectators ; 
it will also serve as an auditorium, with a small 
stage and dressing rooms at one end; and a dance 
floor, giving the space now sorely lacking. 


The material will be concrete block with redwood 
facing on part, with unbreakable glass windows and 
a red roof to match that of the present building. 


John Baptist 


Auditorium-Gymnasium Building For St. 
School, Mendham, New Jersey. 


J. S. JONES, AIA, J. H. JACKSON, 
ARCHITECTS, NORRISTOWN, N. Je 


It will be set slightly below the level of the School 
to one side, and will look onto the hockey field and 
the valley beyond through a glass foyer, providing 
a “built-in” view. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


The Diocesan girls’ schoo! for Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
_ classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
| Established 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


| LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
_ program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Oburch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ““Way of Lite’’—to 
develop the whole boy aren & phyetcelly, and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
aalized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 

KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND ‘“‘AVE CRUX,’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.S.H.. Box E, Versallles, Ky. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Cataiogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25. N. Y. 


Founded 1858 


Shattuck School. 


The oldest Church School west of the Allegh 

complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO soctat 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmast 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, ‘ 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music, 

For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS. President 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


The Ten Commandments 


By now, everybody has read the 


‘| sharply conflicting comments about 
\) The Ten Commandments, Cecil B. De- 
‘Y Mille’s $13,500,000 celebrity-cast pic- 
_ ture based on the life of Moses and 
_ the events of the Exodus. 


Cardinals Spellman and McIntyre, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Rabbi 
Magnin, Dr. Ralph Sockman and other 


internationally-celebrated clerical fig-~ 


ures have been quoted in newspaper 
advertisements commending the film. 
Equally distinguished clerics and 
theologians have spoken out, in print 
and over the dinner table, against it. 
While Life called it ‘a film of reverent 
and massive magnificence,” its sister 
publication, Time, labeled it “perhaps 
the most vulgar movie ever made,” 
and said “the Exodus itself seems al- 
most a sort of Sexodus.”’ The review- 
er found it “hard to determine where 
the fine line between bad taste and 
sacrilege is to be drawn.” 

What are we to make of this latest, 
and most ambitious, cinematic under- 
taking of Episcopal layman DeMille? 

Mr. DeMille, with whom I talked 
last summer at Paramount Studios in 
Hollywood, is a most unassuming, 
charming and sincere gentleman who, 
at 75, accomplishes remarkable feats. 
His picture is a triumph of techno- 
logical wonder and superb attention 
to detail. He deals with a basic theme 
of slavery and freedom—topical in 
any time, and particularly so now— 


and this is embellished with an ex- 


plicitly toned-down, but perhaps more 
inherently suggestive, sexuality than 
has heretofore been the case in his 
pictures. 

The big question in trying to dis- 
cuss the many controversial facets of 
this film is found in the fact that the 
Bible leaves a gap, between verses 10 
and 11 in the second chapter of Ex- 
odus, between Moses’ infancy and the 
time when he was an adult. This gap 
“sometimes caused the writing of the 
picture to become more like a detec- 
tive investigation than the composing 
of a screenplay,” according to scena- 
rist Aeneas MacKenzie, writing in the 
New York Times. Research resulted 
in the finding (in Mr. MacKenzie’s 
own words): that Rameses had an 
elder brother (the word was loosely 
used) who must have been the Crown 
Prince, but whose name .. . had been 
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blotted from the records and erased 
from the monuments of Egypt: This 
was an interesting but not unusual 
circumstance, as the same erasures 
had been made in the case of Queen 
Hatshepsut of the previous dynasty. 
But a literary earthquake occurred 
for us when it became evident that 
if Rameses was the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus; then the years of his name- 
less brother’s life would parallel the 
time gap in the Biblical history of 
Moses himself! 

And so Moses became, in the screen- 
play, the elder brother, the nominated 
heir of Sethi, who loses the throne of 
Egypt and the wedding-bed compan- 
ionship of Anne Baxter to Yul Bryn- 
ner. 

The Ten Commandments literally 
depicts biblical events in a fundamen- 
talist way. God speaks (with a man’s 
voice, though piped through several 
echo chambers) to Moses from the 
burning bush. The bush burns in gor- 
geous color on the big screen. The Red 
Sea opens up to make a way for the 
escape of the Hebrews. (In such a 
literal depiction, one is led to wonder 
why, as the Israelites trudged along 
the bottom of the sea, their feet re- 
mained dry and dusty.) God is seen as 
an actual pillar of fire, and in the writ- 
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ing of the ten commandments, a thun- ; 


derbolt leaves the pillar of fire and, 
10 times, burns a commandment into 
stone, as a cowering, frightened 
Moses looks on. 


This is a technique—this funda- | 
mentalist approach to secripture— | 
which many Christians sincerely es- | 
pouse. If one does not, if one dis- | 
agrees with this approach, it is partly | 
because he does not regard literal | 
realism as the most profound realism. _ 
There is a realism of faith which | 
seems to be more meaningful. One | 
can imagine a black-and-white, small | 
screen film with a low budget, show- _ 
ing Moses approaching the legendary |, 
bush; and, it seems, the voice of Ged |, 
might well speak unmistakably to | 
Moses in Moses’ own heart and mind | 
and soul, without any vocal anthro- | 


pomorphism, without road-mapping 


the call of God, without pointing out 
that this is the way God acts. For God | 


is Holy, and quite other than man; 


and we know Him by faith and trust. i 
He does not, in most men’s experience, |: 


answer our prayers miraculously or 
even necessarily as we desire. He does 
not always heal head-colds immedi- 


ately, place a Cadillac in the garage, |. 
raise the dead before our eyes in the | 
mortuary, speak to us in place of | 
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“But would they remember ten? Maybe you should give them two or three at a time.” 


Courtesy of the Saturday Review 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
——— DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 4 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 
Box “B’’. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


, Se 
St. Luke’s Hchocl 
EPISCOPAL DAY SCHOOL 
Sponsored by Trinity Parish 
NURSERY thru 8th GRADE 
Sound academic training. Emphasis on_ individual 
child. French, music, art, shop, gym. Spring and 
fall camping trips. Spacious playgrounds. Entirely 
new building. I"ee includes hot lunch, books, sup- 
plies. Optional bus service. Also after school care 
grades 1-8. Nr. Christopher-8th St. Crosstown bus. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., Headmaster 
485 Hudson St., N.Y. WA 4-5960 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, announces that its 
enrollment is complete. BOYS OF GOOD VOICH 
ARE INVITED TO APPLY NOW FOR FALL 
66. Grades 5-8. High academic standards. Hxcel- 
lent music training. Endowed. Nominal fee. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


| Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Oultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
| Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
jand Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied social 
rogram. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 
ox E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 
Boys, grades 8-12. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL College preparatory. 


general courses. Recent graduates in 82 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
Rports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Scriptures 
continued from page 23 
engage in extreme ascetic practices 
like John the Baptist and was accused 
of being a wine-bibber and a glutton 
(Luke 7:33f); his disciples evidently 
followed His example (Luke 5:33). 

The story of the changing of the 
water into wine at the wedding feast 
in Cana (John 2:1-11), whether 
strictly historical or not, bears strik- 
ing testimony to Jesus’ reputation for 
being at home among the normal, 
healthy pleasures of His countrymen. 

We must not, of course, go to the 
extreme of exalting the body above 
the spirit or of supposing that the 
Bible allows men to indulge their 
physical appetites without restraint. 
In the harmony of soul and body 
which is the nature of the ideal man, 
the soul must always be the ruling 
principle and there will always be 
need of some kind of asceticism 
(which means “exercise”’) to keep the 
body in its proper place. 

The point is simply that the body 
must never be regarded as evil or un- 
clean and the physical world treated 
as beneath contempt. The whole world 
is God’s creation and is good (Gen. 
1:31; Romans 14:20); the body is an 
integral part of man and must be 
treated with respect. It has its im- 
portant part to play in worship—eyes 
and tongue and posture. We receive 
God’s grace through elements which 
normally minister only to the body’s 
needs—water and bread and wine. 
The truly Christian attitude is not to 
despise the body, but to present it to 
God along with the soul as a “‘reason- 
able sacrifice’ (Rom. 12:1); to treat 
it as a temple of the Holy Ghost and 
thus to glorify God with the whole of 
our being (I Cor. 6:19f). 


Dewi Morgan 
continued from page 17 
measles and wanted someone to tell 
him a story. Awdry put away his 
theology for the moment and_ in- 
vented his engines. 

Today those engines appear in a 
series of eleven books while number 
twelve is already on the arrivals indi- 
cator. They are all best sellers. 

Awdry, who has a natural genius 

with children, does not spend all his 
time with them talking about engines. 
He has given his fullest talents to 
helping forward Operation Firm 
Faith (HCnews, Oct. 28, 1956), the 
campaign launched by the Church of 
England to evangelize young people. 
The religious education of children is 
one of his main concerns. 
This Week’s Question: Can you iden- 
tify the author? He has many books 
to his credit. He was asked, “Which is 
the best book ever written on the sub- 
ject of humility?” His unhesitating 
reply was, “Mine, of course!” 
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ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 


Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes, All 
sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 


alog write: Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, 5. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location, Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


II . rh s 

All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 

THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been Perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN fav's 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school, Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum, Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs, 


151 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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Living 


by Marion Kelleran 


E Did you make a New Year’s reso- 
lution to be a better Church School 
teacher? If you did, you have a lot 
',of company. Now comes the reality. 
.) HOW to be a better teacher? Let me 
suggest a way for every teacher to 
)work, no matter how she started the 
“year. 

- Number one friend-in-need to the 
J anxious teacher should be her teach- 
sing manual—that unlikely document 
‘so few of us take time to master. How 
+ a you make a friendly liaison with 
1 THAT? Since it’s the surest road to 
security and freedom—and effective 
‘service—let’s really scrutinize it. 
«Start now by picking up the teacher’s 
§ manual for your course. 

4 For this encounter the teacher 
# needs some well-sharpened pencils 
, for underlining special gems, a small 
notebook for jotting down ideas that 


7 ‘might help her, a large sheet of paper 
‘for blacklisting suggestions that ob- 
‘viously won’t work for her. A set of 
dime store index tabs which she can 
attach to various pages to facilitate 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
This is the first in a new series 
teachers in the Christian Educa- 


tion program of the Church. Mrs. 
Kelleran is Director of Christian 


First in A New Series 


and Learning 


ideas. Out of it may come new under- 
standings or insights. At least one 
will see, however, dimly, what the 
book is getting at and will feel at 
home with it. 

Pencils, notebook, paper for black- 
list, time, a point of view, and the 
manual, and you are ready. 


What to look for 

As she reads, there are four things 
the teacher ought to find if the man- 
ual is worth its price. Right near the 
beginning she should find the PUR- 


Education for the Diocese of 
Washington and one of the 
Church’s most competent lead- 
ers in this field. 


| 
designed to help parents and 
. 


‘finding sections of the book would 
‘help, but aren’t essential. Next she 
‘needs two hours. This is precious 
itime, but it is a bargain, for these 
itwo hours are guaranteed to save 
endless others, and perhaps to save a 
‘year of Sundays. And last of all she 
needs to be reminded about reading a 
| book. . 
Reading a worthwhile book is no 
bedtime activity. One of my friends 
| says it ought to be a two-way conver- 
| sation, a dialogue with the author. 
|“Now, why do you say that... 
couldn’t agree less . . . now you’re 
| making sense... I’ve always said 
that... Oh, I see...” It should pro- 
voke nods of agreement, doubting 
| questions, real wrestling with new 
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POSE of the year’s work. 

This ought to be set forth simply 
and directly, in jargon-free English. 
It ought to be developed enough to 
make the purpose crystal clear. What 
we're after should be stated, and 
there ought to be some indication of 
how it’s to be achieved. Underline the 
purpose and double-star it. Index tab 
marked “Purpose” will help, or write 
“Purpose — page x” on the inside 
front cover of the manual. It will pro- 
vide a kind of large circle inside 
which the year will take shape. 


We Teach Children 
Our purposes and the children we 
teach are deeply interrelated, and 
continued on page 34 


;>———_CONFRATERNIT Y ——_—_ 
/ OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 

throughout the Anglican Communion to 

work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 

Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 

His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 

The Rey. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
438 Valley Street, Orange, N. J 


achools 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. RBV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
weil qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


Enroll Now For 


-- SUMMER 


-CAMP ~ 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP Sunnyside Lake 


Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Over 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
haye own cottage & dining room, 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 
27 


28 


GIVE Now 
for EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Food, clothing, shelter and medical assistance are be- 
ing provided by the Episcopal Church in cooperation 
with the World Council of Churches and Church 
World Service for refugees from Hungary and others 
fleeing the oppression of the Iron Curtain—through 
the Presiding Bishop's Committee for World Relief. 


Give now through your own church or send contribu- 


tions directly to this committee. 


Folders and offering envelopes 
are available for free distribu- 


tion in your parish. 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP'S COMMITTEE ON WORLD RELIEF 


281 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


An attempt to make Christ and His Church real and 
relevant to people living in this work-a-day world. 


THE 


PARISH 
COMES 
ALIVE 


By ERNEST W. SOUTHCOTT 
Author of ‘‘Receive This Child” 


THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK BOOK FOR 1957 


“In selecting THE PARISH COMES ALIVE as the Bishop of New York 
Book for 1957, we illustrate the close bond of fellowship between our own 
Church and the churches of the Anglican Communion. We share not only 
the treasures of a common faith and liturgy, but we also share with one 
another our insights in the task of making known the Gospel of Christ to 
all mankind.” —Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York 


~MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


29 East Madison Street 
Chicago 2, III. 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Christian Communication 
continued from page 25 


Arthur Godfrey or in a voice like Mr. 
Godfrey’s. He may quite obviously 
answer our prayers by not answering 
them in our own terms. 

We must bear in mind the all-im- 
portant truth of religious art: that a 
religious subject does not necessarily 
make for a legitimate piece of reli-— 
gious art. One may find more truly | 
religious meaning and value in a secu- 
lar work of art—in such a film as Tea 
and Sympathy or Giant, Lust for Life 
or War and Peace—than in an ex- 
plicitly religious film which adver- 
tises itself in religious terms. 

One regrets a climate of “popular 
religiosity” which makes honest criti- 
cism difficult. When religion becomes 
a sacred cow, the Church should re- 
move this sacred cow from the pan- 
theon and leave God alone to be wor- 
shipped. Which is by way of saying 
that The Ten Commandments was 
publicly praised, in newspaper adver- 
tisements, by so many churchmen who 
are also, by way of inevitable public | 
relations techniques, celebrities—that 
many critics felt they couldn’t ap- 
proach this picture simply as a pic- 
ture. They felt they had to approach 
it as a “religious” picture. And one 
regrets this very much. END 


THE RT. REV. WILBURN C. CAMP- 
BELL Bishop of West Virginia says: 
“There has been much talk about Revela- 
tion and Response, the drama of the 
Redemption. In THE PARISH COMES 
ALIVE we see this talk translated into 
life—the life of a worshipping commu- 
nity being The Church in the Home, in 
the Parish, in the Diocese, in the World.” 


_— 


THE REV. THEODORE WEDEL says: 
“Here is a story of evangelistic revival 
deserving the attention of Churchmen 
everywhere—not as a model to be slay- 
ishly copied, but as an inspiration to 
parish self-examination wherever the 
Spirit calls the people of God to a re- 
newal of its vocation under God.” 


— 


THE REV. RANDOLPH CRUMP 
MILLER says: “THE PARISH COMES 
ALIVE is well named. It points to certain 
fundamental principles which if prop- 
erly used could help us to bring about, 
by God’s gtace, the renewal of American 
parish life.” 


Price: $2.75 each; $27.50 a dozen. 
STUDY GUIDE 75 cents each 


Postage paid on cash orders 
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\) family vacation . 


“To Men and Women of Goodwill— 
Peace 


All Christians sincerely seeking God’s Way of 
Peace are welcome at the Annual Meeting 
of the 
Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18 (ev’g)-19, 1957 
Speakers: Chas. Lawrence Jr., Ph.D., 
President F.O.R. 

Magda Trocme of the French F.O.R. 


For jurther information and E.P.F. literature, 
write 


E.P.F., 9 E. 94 St., N.Y. 28, N.Y. 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 
117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


LIBRARIES 


|) Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
1) Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
| Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 


Lac, Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


| SUPERINTENDENT for a small midwestern 


Home for Aged People. Practical or trained nurse 


» desirable but not essential for the work. Single and 
/ an Episcopalian who can care for needs of aged peo- 


ple. Preferably from mid-west. Box 1425 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for an inexpensive 
. . Small parish in Western North 
Carolina recreational area desires services of supply 
ministers for the months of June and July. Large 


) furnished rectory with utilities paid offered in return 


for holding Sunday Services. Please send references 


) with inquiries. Box 1430 Episcopal Churchnews, 
) Richmond 11, Va. 


YOUNGER PRIEST needing or desiring Assistant’s 
position in a large parish with many opportunities 


\) for pastoral and preaching ministry. Box 1431 Epis- 


copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE, EDUCATED WIDOW wants position 
as companion to elderly woman, or will take charge 
of motherless home. Box 1429 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


BUSINESS MANAGER Episcopal Church desires 
greater opportunity in Diocese, School or Hospital 


pursuit. Married, age 40. Available on one month’s 


notice. Box 1432 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE ~——_ 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Cana- 
dian subscriptions, yearly, 50 cents 
additional and all other foreign sub- 
scriptions $1.00. additional. 
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MORE ON OLD BELLS 
Sir: 
_ Concerning dates of old church bells 
in Episcopal churches (ECnews, Sept. 
16): Trinity Parish was founded by 
royal charter in 1697 and the three edi- 
fices of the church have stood on the 
original Colonial site, Broadway at the 
head of Wall Street. When the young 
church still had an unfinished steeple, 
the Bishop of London, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Compton, D.D., who had been ap- 
pointed temporary rector by King Wil- 
liam III, presented it with a bell, in 1704. 
The bell had been cast in 1700 in London. 
Today that bell hangs in the tower of 

Trinity’s Chapel of the Intercession, 
Broadway and 155th St., and rings out 
the Angelus every day, swung not by 
old-time hand power but by means of 
electrical wiring. 

SUZETTE STUART 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GRACE NOT AUTOMATIC 
Sir: 

So the Rey. Kenneth Kinner (ECnews, 
Sept. 30) believes that all bishops have 
been called by God and endowed by Him 
at their consecrations with spiritual 
gifts, including special Grace for mak- 
ing decisions. Presumably our corre- 
spondent has been to school, but it would 
appear that history was not his favor- 
ite subject. He might brush up a bit 
with Gibbons’ Decline and Fall; or if 
that seems a bit remote, let him sample 
the newest publication: Winston 
Churchill’s A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples. Sir Winston pulls no 
punches. It is scarcely a reverent com- 
mentary on the character of God to as- 
sert that the official acts of many, many 
bishops came from men especially en- 
dowed with His Grace.... 

It seems quite evident to us lay peo- 
ple that, when bishops do have the Grace 
of God and are animated by His Spirit, 
it is not because it was automatically 
bestowed upon them by others—even 
other bishops—at consecration. It is be- 
cause they seek and find it by the same 
means and through the same channels 
that lead to the same God Who is equally 
accessible to all of us—even us women! 

ALICE S, WOODHULL 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL PREROGATIVE? 
Sir: j 

In your issue of Nov. 11, mention was 
made that “In a pastoral letter, the Rt. 
Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill approved 
evening Communion services on Holy 
Days”. The item implied that the bishop 
had taken a tremendous forward step, 
and one which should meet with public 
approval. 

What business is it of Bishop Burrill 
to approve or to disapprove the time of 
holding any Communion service? Is 
there any rubric in the Book of Common 
Prayer which gives him this preroga- 
tive, or has he just assumed this func- 
tion? 


Is this step one of the functions which 
may be taken up in the discussion of 
“The Function of a Bishop’, mentioned 
in one of your editorials in the same 
issue? 

R. TURNER ARRINGTON 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“PROTESTANT” DEFINED 
Sir: 

Much is said and written about the 
words “Protestant” and “Catholic” as 
applied to the Episcopal Church, so that 
many members are confused in their 
thinking. Must we think of a “Protes- 
tant” always as being “against” some- 
thing (as you suggest at the top of your 
magazine page). Wasn’t the whole Ref- 
ormation movement something much 
more than a negative movement 
“against” error? Wasn’t it much more 
a protest for the truth—for the Faith— 
for all that the Holy Catholic Church 
is and stands for? 

One dictionary definition of ‘“Protes- 
tant” is “branch of the Western Church 
outside the Roman communion’—and 
this seems to describe the whole Angli- 
can Communion of which the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is no mean part. Of 
course, many call themselves ‘‘Protes- 
tants” who had no part in the Reforma- 
tion and have no connection with any 
part of the historic Church. 

Our Roman Catholic cousins now 
claim to be THE Catholic Church—and 
many groups call themselves Protes- 
tants—but are we not entitled te our 
claim that we are both Protestant and 
Catholic? Protestant FOR (NOT 
against!) the true Faith, and members 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

We are the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. We are part of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. Let us continue to protest 
for what is true, and rejoice in our 
Catholic and our Protestant heritage. 


(THE REV.) GORDON C. ASHBEE 
AUBURN, CALIF. 


Strausburger 


“\'m bored to death!” 
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For 
Distinctive 
Gifts 


CHOOSE SEABURY 
“BOOK OF COMMON PRAY ERA 
OR 
PRAYERBOOK AND 
} HYMNAL COMBINATION } 


° Lasting 
°¢ Practical 


¢ Economical 


¢ Wanted 


‘EVERY PAGE A GIFT OF QUALITY? 
TO BE CHERISHED 
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sComplete Stocks —One for Every’, 
Person, Every Purpose— 
Priced from $2.75 


write for catalogue D 


, LYCETT INC. 


Serving the South for 122 Years 
fDi BiB BiB Si Ds SD. A 


VW Available Now! > 


The 100 Year History of 
The Church of the Holy Trinity 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
$2.58 a copy 
Write Parish Office 
1904 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Best Book 
f 
Contest 1957 
$1600 Cash eeerae Shep 40% royalty. All types of 


manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for Brochure E. 


130 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


317 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


ee 
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PAGEANT PRESS, Inc., 


>You can PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


e © Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for ° 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept ECo] 
e EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 e 
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ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Calendars published with Days and 
Seasons of ‘he Church Year in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for the Episcopal Church. May be ordered with 
special heading for your own Church. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid. 
ASHBY COMPANY « 419 STATE + ERIE, PA. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH; Studies in Early 
Christian History and Theology. By 
Oscar Cullmann. Ed. by A. J. B. Hig- 
gins. Westminster Press. 217 pp. 
$4.50. 

There are here ten essays, chosen 
by the editor from Professor Cull- 
mann’s shorter writings, represent- 
ing his contributions to the study of 
early church history and theology. 
Professor Cullmann, in a brief Pref- 
ace, asserts his adherence to “the his- 
torical-philological method as the 
foundation of all interpretation of the 
oldest Christian documents,” while at 
the same time rejecting “the theologi- 
cal preconceptions of a modernizing 
interpretation.” He believes that, 
“Critical study ought to have in com- 
mon with the Christian faith above 
all the obedient willingness simply to 
listen to what the authors of the New 
Testament have to say tous...” 

The essays included are on such 
subjects as “The Necessity and Func- 
tion of Higher Criticism,” “The Ori- 
gin of Christmas,” “The Tradition,” 
and “The Kingship of Christ and the 
Church in the New Testament.” I 
should caution you that these are 
scholarly papers, not for the general 
reader. 


RETHINKING THE CHRISTIAN MES- 
SAGE. By W. Norman Pittenger. Sea- 
bury Press. 147 pp. $3.25. 

In one of his best books, Dr. Pit- 
tenger challenges the terms in which 
the contemporary Christian puts his 
case before the world. The methods of 
apologetics, in his opinion, need re- 
vitalizing. His whole book is a re- 
proach to spiritual smugness. I wish 
every Christian could read his chap- 
ter on “The Task of Christian Self- 
Criticism.” A few lines from it: “.. 
the only kind of Christian preaching, 
teaching, exposition, and defense that 
will win the men and women of our 
own time is the kind which declines 
to make a pretense to absolute knowl- 
edge; which gladly makes place in the 
Christian pattern for all that is good 
and true; which willingly recognizes 
the widely diffused work of God, 
everywhere redeeming men, in vari- 
ous ways and in differing degrees, 
from frustration, triviality, and 
shame; which is not afraid to admit 
mistakes made in the past, even about 
matters that have been a part, al- 


Took Revie 


by Edmund Fuller 


though a peripheral part, of the 
given tradition; and which, at the 
same time, is firmly insistent on the 
central, focal, definitive place of Jesus 
Christ in the whole relationship of 
God with man. Some such presenta- 
tion, in my judgment, will meet moc- 
ern men and women where they are.” 
I think Dr. Pittenger has made, im 
this little book, a large contribution. 


ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA: The Pilgrim 
Years. By James Brodrick, S.J. Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. 372 pp. $5.00) 


Father Brodrick, who has written 
on numerous aspects of the history of 
the Jesuit Order, addresses himself: 
here to a part of the life of the founder 
of his Order. His special scope is the 
seventeen years, 1521-1538, during; 
which Ignatius, in the slow process of: 
turning away from a knightly, on 
courtly world, counted himself a pil-+ 
grim. These were years of travel! 
hardship and deep search. The story, 
culminates in the saying of his firs? 
Mass, Christmas Day, 1538, in Rome: 
Though Ignatius was a maker of his- 
tory, Father Brodrick aims “to show 
history and the grace of God making 
St. Ignatius.” I might guess that this 
book, which may well be definitive 
within its chosen limits, may be fol- 
lowed in time by a volume on the res? 
of Ignatius’ life. 


A REPORT ON THE AMERICAN 
JESUITS. By John LaFarge, S.J 
Photographs by Margaret Bourke- 
White. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 237 
pp. $4.50. 


You may have seen some of the ma- 
terial of this interesting book in Life: 
Father LaFarge, in a compact text. 
and Miss Bourke-White, with her su- 
perb camera art, unfold for us the 
history of the Society of Jesus in 
America and the manifold facets of 
the contemporary work of the Order: 
the life, the training, the educational 
activities, the scientific work. An im- 
pressive book. 


THE MOMENT BEFORE GOD. By Mar- 
tin J. Heinecken. Muhlenberg Press. 
386 pp. $5.95. 


Here is a large-scale interpretation 
of Kierkegaard, attempting to view 
the man in the whole frame of hi 
thought, rather than simply ee 
of it. Mr. Heinecken wishes to call 
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il ‘ 
leo our attention ‘‘Kierkegaard’s sole 
concern: to make clear what it means 
fe become and to be a Christian. I 
/ have tried to clarify those points at 
| which Kierkegaard is particularly vul- 
{ nerable and most apt to be misunder- 
“stood: that Christianity is absolute 
Be radox, that God is absolutely other, 
that dread (anxiety) is the constant 
‘concomitant of man’s freedom, that 
r despair is man’s sickness unto death, 
«that truth is subjectivity, that Chris- 
j tianity is suffering and that it is an 
i ‘existential communication’.” The 
book is a valuable aid in the approach 


) to Kierkegaard. 


i 


© JESUS CHRIST, THE RISEN LORD. By 
i) Floyd V. Filson. Abingdon Press. 288 
PPP. $4.00. 
' Dr. Filson boldly proclaims his 
book | to be “an essay in biblical theol- 
3 ogy,” in the face of the acknowledged 
“) resistance of many scholars and theo- 
logians to the phrase. The problem of 
‘biblical diversity he seeks to over- 
“{ come by the unity of history, the pro- 
Wi gression of events through the Old 
') Testament, culminating in the Resur- 
srection, the controlling fact for his 
biblical interpretation. His method, 
+f therefore, is to place the Risen Christ 
i) over against, successively, the O. T., 
ei the Kingdom, the Cross, the Father, 
0) the Spirit, the Church, the Christian, 
-and the Final Goal. His opening chap- 
ws ter is a discussion of the Basis and 
i) Method of the whole work. Dr. Fil- 
son’s “essay”? must be regarded as a 
i§ valuable and welcome contribution to 
i) the perennial quest for a biblical the- 
ology. 


‘) A PATH THROUGH GENESIS. By 
| Bruce Vawter, C.M. Sheed & Ward. 
| 308 pp. $4.00. 
Arguing passionately against mis- 
,) guided advice to “read the New Tes- 
4 tament first, then the Old,” Father 
‘| Vawter pleads the case for a solid 
| O. T. grounding to N. T. history and 
‘ meaning. This excellent interpreta- 
tion and commentary focuses upon 
+ Genesis as often a stumbling block of 
'’ supposed conflict between faith and 
reason. He thoroughly demolishes 
| this misconception in an excellent 
’ study which is to be commended as a 
- most valuable teaching aid. 


| A PICTURE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
| Edited by John Stuart Martin. Crown 
) Publishers. 407 pp. $5.95. 
| Somewhat more than ten years ago, 
) in the closing months of the war, the 
first edition of this picture history 
| appeared, prepared by Mr. Martin, 
) formerly Managing Editor of Time 
| and also War Editor of Life. The proj- 
' ect had had the cooperation of Cor- 
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nell University’s Department for the 
Intensive Study of Contemporary 
Russian Civilization. 

Now Mr. Martin brings the book 
right up-to-date by the same method 
of blending picture and text. The 
fresh material, from the closing years 
of war up through the alienation 
leading to the cold war with the West, 
the death of Stalin, the new regime, 
the denigration of Stalin, and the so- 
called ‘new look” under Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, amounts to almost a 
quarter of the volume. There are at 
least 1,200 illustrations in the book. 
It is highly interesting and informa- 
tive, an admirable means for the lay- 
man to become well-informed about 
Russia, past and present. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. By Frank 
Moraes. Macmillan. 511 pp. $6.75. 


An Indian lawyer and newspaper 
editor (The Times of India) has pro- 
duced what is apt to stand for some 
time as the definitive political biog- 
raphy of India’s Prime Minister. In- 
escapably, then, it is an important 
book, being in part, in its several as- 
pects, something of a history of mod- 
ern India, of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, of the rise of the Congress 
Party. 

Mr. Moraes has the advantage of 
long, intimate association with the 
movements and tides of events of 
which he writes, and of close observa- 
tion of Nehru, Gandhi, and the other 
prime movers of his story. Naturally 
this is an admiring biography, but it 
is not uncritical. Disagreements with 
Nehru and adverse opinions regard- 


ing him are not neglected. The Gand- 
hi-Nehru relationship is disclosed in 
its enormous complexity, which en- 
compassed both friction and harmony. 
But whatever may be said of this 
handsome and fascinating man, it is 


still true, as Moraes quotes Vinoba 


Bhave (“India’s Walking Saint’’) 
that, “After Gandhi’s his is the one 
name that stands for India—is In- 
dia.” Highly recommended. 


JEFFERSON, CHAMPION OF THE FREE 
MIND. By Phillips Russell. Dodd, 
Mead. 374 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. Russell’s aim, effectively real- 
ized, is to give us a readable, one-vol- 
ume life of Jefferson which, while not 
a work of primary research, neverthe- 
less includes in its account the fruits 
of the most recent and fresh mate- 
rials. 
the remarkable and many-faceted ca- 
reer of the man of whom his great 
antagonist, Hamilton, said, “. . . he 
is too much in earnest in his democ- 
racy.” My only personal regret in 
searching through the book is that 
Mr. Russell did not pursue his men- 
tion of a French plan for standard- 
ized muskets to include Jefferson’s 
interesting and important dealings 
with Eli Whitney who carried 
through what his French anticipator 
had failed to bring to reality. 


VOYAGER TO DESTINY. By Emily V. 
Warinner. Bobbs Merrill. 267 pp. 

$4.00. 
Here is one of the most surprising- 
ly fresh true stories to be unearthed 
continued on page 33 


NELSON’S CONCORDANCE OF THE RSVB 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH 


Special PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
only $15...if you order now! 


In February, Nelson’s Complete Concord- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
will be available to all who wish greater 
knowledge of God’s Word. A companion 
volume to the RSVB which enables you to 
locate all references to any of the key words 
in the Bible, the Concordance will contain 
over 300,000 contexts. 

Because so many words in the RSVB do 
not appear in other Bible versions, it is not 
practical—sometimes not even possible— 
to use any other concordance with the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible. For example: 
the words “‘abandon” and “‘abate”’ both ap- 
pear in the RSVB but not in the King 
James. There are hundreds of other similar 
instances. 

All Bible readers will find this Concord- 
ance the key to the Bible. Clergymen will 
find it invaluable for locating quotations 
and preparing sermons. Seminarians will 
need it for their studies. Students will want 
it for reference. Sunday-school teachers and 


Christian educators will find that it saves 
many hours in preparing lessons. 


You can obtain a copy of Nelson’s Com- 
plete Concordance at the pre-publication 
price of $15 for the buckram edition if you 
order quickly. Comes with two-color jacket. 
(After Feb. 1, price will be $16.50.) 
Black genuine cow- 
i hide edition: Boxed. 
h Gold page edges. Avail- 
) able in May. $25. 
aoe een = (Will be $27.50 if or- 
SMM Gerd after Feb. 1.) 
j Have your denomi- 
national house or 
bookstore reserve a 
copy of the Con- 
cordance for you to- 
day. 


Bibie 


page size: 8" x 1044" 
1,900 pages 


trnomas NELson« SONS 


publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


It is a well-balanced survey of | 
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Share with your friends your secret 
of how you, yourself, keep informed 
about the Church. If yeu will let us 
have the names of one, two, or three 
friends whose deep interest in the 
Church indicates that they would be 
interested in receiving ECnews regu- 
larly, we will send them sample copies 
—at no cost. 
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Philippines 


continued from page 22 


iliary, modelled after that of the Epis- 
copal Church. Like its sister-organ1- 
zation at home, it consists of all 
baptized women of the Church and is 
designed “to unite and develop them 
into a program of worship, study, 
service, and fellowship.” 

Among the plans and projects of 
the Church in which the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is expected to cooperate 
are: 

1. A national cathedral. 

2. A chapel to serve the students 
of the Church studying in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 

3. A Festival of Witness to be held 
sometime in 1957. 

4. A central office of the Church. 

5. A national headquarters for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary include Miss Ella 
Cabreza of the University of the 
Philippines, President; Miss Teodora 
de los Reyes, daughter of the Supreme 
Bishop, First Vice-President; Mrs. 
Norma C. Santiago of Pagsanjan, 
Laguna, Secretary; Dr. Pura J. Reyes 
of Tondo, Manila, Treasurer. Some 
400 delegates, representing almost all 
of the provinces and towns in the 
Philippines, were present at the first 
national meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
August 25, 1956. 

The fostering of closer relationship 
with the Philippine _ Independent 
Church—nearly as large as the whole 
Episcopal Church—is one of the dear- 
est interests of the Rt. Rev. Norman 
S. Binsted, Bishop of the Philippines. 
It was at his instigation that the 
House of Bishops in 1952 authorized 
the consecration by our bishops of 
three Independent bishops, who in 
turn have consecrated the other bish- 
ops of that Church and passed on the 
Apostolic ministry to its priests. He 
it was, too, who conceived the states- 
man-like policy of opening up our St. 
Andrew’s Seminary for the training 
of the future clergy of the Philippine 
Independent Church alongside our 
own. And he, in union with the Su- 
preme Bishop of the P.I.C. has devel- 
oped a common statement of faith 
which is posted in the churches of 
both communions throughout the 
Philippines. 

It is hard to describe the exact rela- 
tionship between these two Churches. 
Probably there has never been any- 
thing quite like it in Christian his- 
tory. Each Church is completely inde- 
pendent. Each Church recognizes the 
other as a true part of the One, Holy, 
Catholic Church. Each has its own 
episcopate, its'own synods, its own 


rites and customs. There is no formal 
intercommunion, except at the semi- 
nary where candidates for the minis- 
try of both Churches are trained. But 
there is mutual respect and coopera- 
tion, and the relationship is likely t 
grow closer in future years as th 
younger clergy who are alumni of th 
same seminary come into positions 0 
leadership in the two Churches. 

Of course the goal is full intercom. 
munion—but, wisely, neither Bishoy« 
Binsted nor Bishop de los Reyes is ins 
a hurry to push toward that goal. 
First, the clergy and lay people of thes 
two Churches must come to know and} 
to understand each other better. And} 
the Philippine Independent Church, | 
which has been torn between sucki 
opposite forces as Romanism andj 
Unitarianism, must find itself and es-- 
tablish its own liturgy, which will be: 
neither Roman nor Anglican, but will] 
doubtless draw freely upon both.. 
Also, our own Church in the Philip-- 
pines must become more indigenous, , 
less dependent upon the Church in the: 
United States for its manpower and} 
support. 

All of these things are developing, , 
and the hope for the future is bright. . 
But much depends upon the future: 
leadership of both Churches, and upon} 
the willingness of the clergy and laity ’ 
of each to recognize the independence : 
and Catholicity of the other, despite: 
the many outer differences in the ex-- 
pression of their common faith. 

For my part, I felt that I could dis-. 
cern that common faith in the P.I.C. 
churches that I visited, despite the 
unfamiliar red plush saints and the 
firecrackers that punctuated the sol- 
emn moments of the Eucharist. These 
are differences of custom, not of 
faith. The essential thing is that be- 
neath them lies a common belief in 
the Apostolic Faith and Order of the 
Church, free from the dictates of 
modern Papalism, reformed and 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
people among whom they minister. 

Coming hard on the heels of my 
visit to India, as a member of the 
official delegation from the Episcopal 
Church to the Church of South India, 
this experience gave me a new appre- 
ciation of the central and strategic 
position of Anglicanism in the Chris- 
tian world today. For it was a visible 
witness that, while Anglicans can feel 
at home in a Church that also con- 
tains Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian elements, so too they can worship 
with those who are but one genera- 
tion removed from Romanism, but 
who treasure their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence quite as much as we do. 
What other Church has this genuine 
breadth of true Catholicity? END 
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iin some time. In 1841, a group of Jap- 
ieanese fishermen were shipwrecked on 
a small Pacific Island. Their country, 
“then, was closed to outsiders and Jap- 
eanese, themselves, were not permitted 
if to leave. The castaways were picked 
up by an American whaler. One of 
chem was a fifteen-year-old lad, named 
‘Manjiro. 

.) This boy was taken to Fairhaven, 
)Mass., by his rescuer, and given an 
American education—the first Jap- 
banese to come to this country. He be- 
\peame a sailor, traveled widely, and 
)sfinally returned to Japan, to encoun- 
iter, at first, some difficulties with his 
‘own people as he endeavored to ex- 
plain the mysterious West to them. 
‘When Perry pried open the doors of 
Japan with the aid of a USS. fleet, 
*Manjiro played an important role in 
‘the negotiations involved. 


CRIPPLED VICTORY. By Josephine 
Burton. Sheed & Ward. 144 pp. $2.75. 


Anthony Burton was born with 
misshapen and useless hands, half his 
ace paralyzed, the roof of his mouth 
‘not shaped for normal speech, and a 
‘Vdefective eye. He has developed into 
ia fine-looking lad, who had done well 
J/at school and can play tennis. A story 
of the patient struggle against handi- 
caps, by the boy and his parents, sus- 
Hamed by courage and religious faith. 


| 


ns 


| Recommended Reading 


| Here is a group of books concerned 
‘}with various aspects of Christianity 
“in the East—from the Middle East 
‘to the Far East. Some are historical, 
‘some contemporary. Some deal with 

Christian movements in particular, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

i) some place Christianity vis-a-vis with 

Eastern religions. Some touch the “a witness to Christ in the nation’s capital” 
*realm of the political as well. The 

jtitles reasonably identify the subjects 

{and SCOR. |: abs: © HE next issue of EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS will 
BU oxic: By 1. W. Brown. noe «J be almost entirely devoted to Washington Cathedral. 
« Cambridge University Press. 315 pp. 


The cover and certain inside areas will be done in exqui- 


j $7.50. site color. This edition will tell a word and picture story of 
' The Call of the Minaret. By Ken- one of Washington’s two ‘hills’ . . . Cathedral Hill and 
#neth Cragg. (Historical and doctri- Capitol Hill. Read the fascinating account of the cathe- 
i ee Muslion faith.) dral’s conception and growth, of how it stands as a symbol 


+Oxford University Press. 376 pp. 


$6.25. 

Christianity and the Asian Revo- 
| lution. Edited by Rajah B. Manikam. 
Friendship Press. 293 pp. $2.50. Watch a 
i The Middle East; Its Religion and atch for your copy 
(Culture. By Edward J. Jurji. West- : 
minster Press. 159 pp. $3.00. news’ Cathedral Edi- 
| East and West; The End of Their tion dated January 20, 

} Separation. By S. Radhakrishnan. ys 1957. 
er. 140 pp. $2.50. Oe ook THE 
continued on page 34 SACTEIC 


of the spiritual foundation of American policy today. 
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VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 32'5E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
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early in any good manual will be a 
description of boys and girls of the 
age to be taught. This will be a cor- 
rective for our limited experience 
with each age group. There’ll be a 
lot of underlining here, and number- 
ing the descriptive items as they ap- 
pear. Seabury courses have a discon- 
certingly accurate knowledge of real 
children, because they were developed 
in real classes of children very much 
alive. “My children talk just like the 
book,” says a surprised kindergarten 
teacher. “I never really heard what 
they said, or at least I didn’t take it 
in,” confesses a fifth grade teacher. 
“Then I read the manual and began 
to hear them use the very words.” 
Many items for her notebook come 
from this section of the book. Now 
the big circle of the purpose begins 
to be filled in, seen against the view 
of live children with all their limita- 
tions and possibilities. 


Content is Important 


Teaching children is fine, but the 
manual needs to help with that by 
which they are taught, This is con- 
tent, a word that for most of us has a 
somewhat limited meaning. To the 
teacher reading her manual this will 
be the place for a lot of discussion 
with the author. How content is used 
is at least as important as what it is. 

Here’s an outline of a year’s work 
in three main subdivisions, or eight, 
or ten. That’s a summary of content. 
Bible stories and references are listed 
—no question about whether they are 
content. So, too, the Prayer Book sec- 
tions, the children’s readers and re- 
source books will help. The services 
the children will attend—family serv- 
ice, a baptism, the Eucharist, in some 
cases only departmental worship—all 
are sources of content. The everyday 
stories of children, their own ac- 
counts of their lives, their questions, 
go down in the notebook. The circle 
of purpose and children is now 
crowded with all these content- 
related items. 


Does it tell me how? 


The year ahead looks inviting, but 
how to go about getting it in some 
focus is the problem. Here is the 
fourth essential. Every manual ought 
to provide some clue as to how the 
purpose, the children, and the content 
can be run into effective relationship. 
Are there sections marked “proce- 
dures, methods, how to start, opening 
a discussion’? Is there a record of 
how other classes used the material? 
Are there clues to a teacher-pupil re- 


Books 
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Empty Shoes; A Study of the: 
Church in South India. Nat’. Council | 
of the P. E. Church (281 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C.). 153 pp. Paper. $1.00. 

Window on Japan. By Leonora E. 
Lea. Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill. Seabury Press. 147 pp. 
Paper. $2.00. 

Gautama; The Story of Lord Bud- . 
dha. By Shakuntala Masani. Illus. by , 
Nena von Leyden. Macmillan. 119 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Buddha, The Prophet, and 
The Christ. By F. H. Hilliard. Mac- 
millan. 169 pp. $3.00. 

Listings of some miscellaneous 

books of general interest: 

Lives and Legends of the Georgian 
Saints. By David Marshall Lang. 
Macmillan. 180 pp. $3.25. 

The Minister Behind the Scenes 
(How he spends his private time). 
By George Hedley. Macmillan. 147 
pp. $2.50. 

The Church Catechism and the 
Living Word. By Edwin J. Randall. — 
Parthenon Press (Nashville, Tenn.). 
87 pp. $1.25. 

The Poet of Christmas Eve; A 
Life of Clement Clarke Moore. By 
Samuel W. Patterson. Morehouse- 
Gorham. 180 pp. $3.85. 

Religious Communities in the 
Episcopal Church and in the Angli- | 
can Church in Canada. Holy Cross 
Press. (West Park, N. Y.) 150 pp. 
(Price not indicated.) 

The Social Thought of the World 
Council of Churches. An analysis of 
the mind of the Ecumenical Commu- 
nity as it judges the problems of a 
just social order. By Edward Duff, 
S. J. Association Press. 339 pp. $7.50. 

The Paradoxes of Democracy. By 
Kermit Eby and June Greenlief. As- 
sociation Press. 219 pp. $3.50. 

Hymns and the Faith. By Erik 
Routley. Seabury Press. 311 pp. $6.00. 

Christian Hymns. By Kenneth L. 
Parry. Macmillan. 124. pp. $2.00. 


lationship that will provide keys to 
the storehouse of content? Are there 
suggestions for making lesson plans, 
for keeping records? . 

These four items — purpose, the 
children, resources, and procedures— | 
are the structure and strategy of a 
year’s living experience with children 
growing up in the Church and in 
their understanding of the Christian 
faith. To the teaching team is left the 
arts and science of immediate choice 
of procedure, and following it. That’s 
what teachers are for. END 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


New Faces Ju New Places _ 


(if BEATTIE, R. SHERMAN, St. Paul’s Church, 
i ‘Burlington, Vt., to Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
| New York City, as associate, effective in Feb- 
\pruary. 
» BECK, HENRY C., former rector, Calvary 
‘Church, Flemington, N. J., to the Diocese of 
li: Maine as Director of Promotion, first full-time 
tvicar of St. George’s, York Harbor, and managing 
jeditor of The Northeast, diocesan magazine. Fr. 
eck resigned his rectorship of Calvary last 
‘February to accept a Rutgers University Press 
‘grant so that he might finish his recently-pub- 
i ished book, ‘The Roads of Home: Lanes and 
; «Legends of New Jersey.” 
i CLARKE, ELISHA &., vicar, St. James Church, 


©Tampa, Fla., to Church of the Incarnation, 
| Miami, and St. Ann’s Church, Hallandale, as 
’ Qvicar. 


g CLARKSON, THOMAS S., Army chaplain 
‘(Capt.) stationed at Fort Belvoir, to Walker’s 

~Parish, Cismont, Va., as rector. 

COOKSON, MILTON A., Church of Our 

‘Saviour, New Cristobal, Missionary District of 

‘the Panama Canal Zone, to St. James Church, 

» Lewiston, Mont., as rector. 

~ CRESAP, W. KIRK, rector, St. John’s Church, 
Wilmington, N. C., to Varina Church, near Rich- 

d smond, Va., as locum tenens. 

»- CUPIT; "JAMES H., JR., rector, St. Andrew’s 
) Church, Lambertville, N. J., to Grace Church, 
- Sterling, Ill., as rector. 

( EDWARDS, TOM T., rector, St. Philip’s 

: ‘Church, Durham, N. C., to St. Paul’s Church, 

} Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., as rector. 

EVANS, JOHN H., assistant, St. Paul’s 
4+ Church, Englewood, N. J., to Church of the Holy 
“Cross, on the campus of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
‘Institute, Troy, N. Y., as priest-in-charge and 
) principal of the Mary Warren School. 

_ GREELY, JOHN A., rector, Grace Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, and chaplain of Riverside Hospital, 
4 to Calvary Church, Stonington, Conn., as rector. 
i GREENFIELD, WILLIAM G., rector, All 

'Saints’ Church, Richland, Wash., to Church of 
'@the Nativity, Lewiston, Idaho, as rector, effective 

early this year. 

HOBGOOD, CLARENCE E., chaplain (Major), 

|s the Air Force Special Weapons Center, Kirkland 

i Air Force Base, N. M., to Air University, Maxwell 

| Air Force Base, Ala., as chaplain. 

HUDSON, JAMES, St. John’s Church, Colum- 
+bus, Tex., to St. Alban’s Church, Waco, as as- 
' sistant. 

JACKSON, JAMES C., St. Philip’s Church, 
Dallas, Tex., to St. Philip’s Church, Little Rock, 
+ Ark., as mica: and St. Mary’s, Hot. Springs, and 
St. Andrew’s, Pine Bluff, as priest-in-charge. 

KYGER, PAUL S., JR., curate, Grace Church, 
/Oak Park, Ill., to St. Cyprian’s Church, Chicago, 
\) as: vicar. 

* LIVELY, ARTHUR J., vicar, St. Chad’s 
(Church, Tampa, Fla., to St. James Church, 
) Tampa, as priest-in-charge. 

} LOOP, CARLOS A., rector, St. Andrew’s 

‘Church, Greenville, S. C., and priest-in-charge, 

) Church of the Good Shepherd, Greer, to Ascension 
~ Church, Amherst, Va., as rector. 

| MANN, GORDON H., priest-in-charge, St. 

_Luke’s, Newberry, S. C., to Church of the Good 
1 Shepherd, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., as assistant. 
; MANN, LAURENCE S&., for nearly a year on 

a “working vacation”? in the Diocese of Kalgoor- 
4 lie, Australia, to St. Stephen’s Mission, Stockton, 
§ Calif., as vicar. 

i MARTIN, WALKER G., deacon, St. John’s the 

| Apostle, Belle Glade, Fla., and the Church of the 

i! Holy Nativity, Pahokee, to St. Stephen’s, Coconut 

Grove, Miami, as curate. 

| McGEHEE, HENRY J., St. George’s Church, 

| Holbrook, Ariz., to the Diocese of Mississippi as 

| priest-in-charge of the Brookhaven-Hazlehurst- 
| Crystal Springs field. 

| MILLS, JOHN McQ., curate, Immanuel Church, 

} Bellow Falls, Vt., to St. Jude’s Church, Miami, 

| Fla., as vicar. 

| MOYER, C. OSBORNE, assistant, Palmer 

| Memorial Church, Houston, Tex., to Christ 

' Church, Holly Springs, and Calvary Church, 
| Michigan City, Miss., as rector. 

“PAULSEN, JOHN J., assistant rector, St. An- 

_drew’s Church, Wellesley, to Trinity Church, 
_ Milford, Mass., as rector. 
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PHILLIPS, ERNEST A. D., assistant, Christ 
Church, Fitchburg, Mass., to St. Alban’s Mission, 
Los Banos, Calif., as vicar. 

REINHEIMER, JOHN B., assistant, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Evanston, Ill., to St. Mary’s 
Church, Arlington, Va., as rector. 

ROBERTS, PHILIP W., rector, Christ Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Christ Church, Middle Had- 
dam, and St. John’s Church, East Hampton, as 
priest-in-charge, 

RUDISILL, HOWARD J., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, York, Pa., to Grace Church (Deer Creek 
Parish), Darlington, Md. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM L., priest-in-charge, 
Church of the Messiah and St. Barnabas, Murphy, 
N. C., and Holy Comforter Church, Andrews, 
N. C., to St. John’s Church, Marion, N. C., as 
rector. 

RUST, ALBERT E., vicar, St. Jude’s Church, 
Miami, Fla., to St. Kevin’s Church, Opa Locka, 
Fla., as full-time vicar. 

SHAW, EDWARD C., ordained this past sum- 
mer, is now curate at Trinity Church, Geneva, 
N. Y., with special responsibility in the field of 
Christian education. 

SMITH, BIRNEY W., JR., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Evanston, IIl., to St. Augustine’s Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., as rector. 

SQUIRES, FRANK A., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kent, Conn., to Trinity Church, Seymour, 
as rector. 

STECH, EUGENE A., of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Spokane, Wash., to St. John’s Parish, 
Butte, Mont., as curate. 

STRICKLAND, HAROLD S., rector, St. Luke’s 
Parish, Excelsior Springs, Mo., to St. Martin’s 
Church, Edwardsville, Kans., as rector. 

TRASK, RICHARD E., rector, Trinity Church, 
Houghton, Mich., to Church of the Atonement, 
Laurel Springs, and St. Mary’s, Clementon, N. J., 
as vicar. 

WETHERELL, rector, Church of Our Saviour, 
Chicago, and secretary-general of the Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament, to All Saints’ 
Church, Orange, N. J., as rector. His C.B.S. 
office will be transferred to Orange also. 

WHITE, CHARLES E., of Munith, Mich., to 
St. Mary’s Church, Dade City, Fla., as rector. 

WHITTEMORE, LEWIS B., retired Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts living in Vineyard Haven, 
to the Diocese of Connecticut to assist Bishop 
Walter H. Gray, diocesan, with confirmations, 
Dec. 1 to the middle of February. Address, Hotel 
Netherlands, Hartford. 

ZABRISKIE, CORNELIUS A., Grace Church, 
Yorktown, Va., to All Souls Church, Biltmore, 
N. C., as rector. 


Anniversaries 


QUARTERMAN, GEORGE H., Bishop of the 
Missionary District of North Texas, his 10th anni- 
versary of consecration, Dec. 3, 1956. 

MITCHELL, WALTER, retired Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Arizona, his 30th anni- 
versary of consecration, Jan. 5. 


Priests Ordained 


AIKEN, RICHARD L., Dec. 1, at Church of the 
Holy Nativity, Honolulu, by the Rt. Rev. Harry 
S. Kennedy, Bishop of Honolulu. 

BULLOCH, FRANK M., JR., Dec. 11, at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Indianola, Miss., by the Rt. 
Rev. Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN R., Oct. 29, at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Forest, Va., by the Rt. Rev. William H. 
Marmion, Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 

GORDON, STEIRLING G., Nov. 1, at All 
Saints’ Church, Norton, Va., by the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam H, Marmion, Bishop of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. 

McINNIS, CLIFTON J., JR., Dec. 13, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Woodville, Miss., by the Rt. Rev. 
Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

MILLER, FLOYD J., Nov. 28, at St. James’ 
Church, Fergus Falls, Minn., by the Rt. Rev. 
Hamilton H. Kellogg, Bishop of Minnesota. 

MORSE, HUGH M., Dec. 18, in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Belzoni, Miss., by the Rt. Rev. Duncan 
M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 


SHIELDS, WALLACE C., Nov. 2, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Bluefield, Va., by the Rt. Rev. William: 
H. Marmion, Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 

SPINKS, BENJAMIN T., Jan. 1, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Blackfoot, Idaho, by the Rt. Rev. Frank 
A. Rhea, Bishop of Idaho. 


Deacons Ordained 


BATES, JACK A., Nov. 30, at Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Fort Hall, Idaho, by the Rt. Rev. 
Frank A. Rhea, Bishop of Idaho. 

CHAPPELEAR, ALBERT S., III, Oct. 21, at 
St. John’s Church, Cambridge, Ohio, by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry W. Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio. 
He is assigned to St. Peter’s Church, Gallipolis ; 
Ohio, as minister-in-charge. fee 

FORTNA, ROBERT T., Oct. 18, at St. Mark’s f 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., hy, the Rt. Rev. Sumner tf 
Walters, Bishop of San Joaquin. He is assigned ' 
to St. Mary’s Mission, Manteca, Calif., as minis- i 
ter-in-charge. 

LOWMASTER, VANE H., a perpetual deacon, 
Nov. 2, at the Church of Our Saviour, DuBois, 
Pa., by the Rt. Rev. William Crittenden, Bishop 
of Brie; He remains at Church of Our Saviour as 
assistant and deacon-in-charge of the parochial 
mission at Desire. 

RUDOLPH, ARTHUR W., Sept. 29, at Trinity 
Church, Madera, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Sumner 
Walters, Bishop of San Joaquin. He remaims at 

rinit; minister-in-charge. 

Trinity as arge. | 


were 


Retirements 


MEYER, FREDERICK F., as rector of Deer 
Creek Parish, consisting of Grace Memorial 
Church, Darlington, and Church of the Ascension, 
Scarboro, Md., Nov. 1, 1956, Address: R.F.D., 
Camden, N. Y. 

PARSONS, EDWARD L., as chairman of the | 
board, American Civil Liberties Union, San i 
Francisco, Nov. 1, 1956. He is also retired Bishop 
of California. 


SS 


Resignations \ 


CHRISTIAN, E. A., as rector of St. Mary’s | 
Church, Washington, D. C., because of ill health. if 
He had served that parish 26 years as rector. the 


Deposition 


RICHEY, ALBAN, Oct. 12, 1956, in All Saints’ 
Chapel, Church of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, 
N. C., “for causes which do not affect his moral 
character,” by the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, 
Bishop of North Carolina, acting in accordance 
with the provisions of Canon 60, section 1. 


Of Special Note 


St. Barnabas’ Church, Burlington, N. J., ob- 
served its 100th anniversary Nov. 30, 1956. The 
Rev. Harry S. Ruth, one of the founders of the 
Order of Saint Vincent for Acolytes, is rector. 

St. John’s Church, Phelps, N. Y., celebrated its 
100th anniversary in October, 1956. The Rev. W. f 
S. Mitchell is priest-in-charge. A 

St. Andrew’s Church, St. Johnbury, Vt., marked 
its 75th anniversary of its consecration last Au- 
gust, but waited until Nov. 25, 1956, to celebrate 
because of that date’s proximity to St. Andrew’s 
Day. 

St. Clement’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., observed 
its 60th anniversary on Advent Sunday, Dec. 2, 
1956. The Rev. William L. Kier is rector. The 
parish has more than 900 baptized members. 


OBITUARIES || 


The Rev. Robert B. H. Bell, 84, in Sierra Madre, 
Calif., Nov. 14, 1956. Dr. Bell, for the past 10 
years chairman of the Diocese of Los Angeles | 
Commission on spiritual healing, was a pioneer in ! 
this field. He founded the healing center at Black i} 
Mountain, N. C., and had conducted it for 13 \ 
years before going to California. Dr. Bell wrote | 
two standard books on this particular field, 
“The Life Abundant” and “Intelligent Living.” 

The Rev. Marshall F. Montgomery, 88, in 
Franklin, N. H., Nov. 27, 1956. Since 1935 he had 
been rector emeritus of St. Barnabas’ Church, | 
Newark, N. J., to which he was called in 1925. A | 
native of Maras, Turkey (his parents were mis- 
sionaries), he came to this country as a boy. 
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HUNDREDS ( 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
Write for FREE Bre- 
chure A. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B, 


nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers, 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
Dept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


CHURCH LINENS » 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 


5", 6", 6" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


Nervime the Church since INS8¢ 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS &- SUPPLIES: 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHOust-GOrRHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago San Francisce 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Thie plustic-covered knesler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 


in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pow 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 
Dawud Collins 
68-12 Yellowstone Bivd. 


Forest Hille, Long Island, New York 


fa: FOR THE FINEST 
a" Carillonic Bells & Chimes 
a Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE: CARILLONS 
Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


CHURCH I] CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Beeswax 
Candies 


Vesper Lights 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Amfrica 
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BACKSTAGE 


| REPORT ON ADVERTISING | 


Again for the year 1956 advertisers placed 
a larger volume of advertising in Episcopal 
Churchnews than they did in any other mag- 
azine serving the Episcopal Church. And 
this makes the fourth straight year that 
advertisers have purchased more space in 
our magazine than they did during the pre- 
vious year. But as one looks at the other 
magazines serving our Church a completely 
different pattern of performance by adver- 
tisers is readily apparent. The other maga- 
zines, most of the time during the past four 
years, have shown losses in advertising. By 
choice, then, advertisers have given Episco- 
pal Churchnews a position of leadership 
which is undisputed. 


Quite naturally we are happy about the 
manner in which advertisers have purchased 
space in ECnews. It means that they have a 
great deal of confidence in our magazine. 
Such confidence, however, is but a transla- 
tion of the confidence which readers have in 
a magazine—one which is demonstrated in 
the way readers read and believe the adver- 
tising carried by a magazine. 


Alban Shar. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, JANUARY 6, 1957, 


